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at Chicago, in 1842 
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The years pass—The small iron store of °42 has grown, until 
now there are ten large plants that serve industry with Im- 
mediate Steel. 


One of these plants is near you. Another is near your branch 
plant or job. This permits distant as well as local buying to 
the best advantage. 

Stocks—the largest and most diversified in the country — 
include practically every shape, size and kind of steel as well as 
allied products. Immediate shipment is assured. (See page 12. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 





















A few of the Standard 
Features at no extra cost 


Push Button Control 
Full Roller Bearing 
Ball Bearing Motors 
Outside Adjustments 
Double Drive Hoist 
Gearing 
Alloy Steel Shafts 
Forged Gears 
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OADS from '/2to 5 tons are 
handled safely and quick- 
ly with these “ Milwaukee” 
Single I- Beam Cranes equip- 
ped with one, two or three 
motors, as required. 
In your shop, shipping depart- 
ment or yard, these cranes cut 
costs.... and pay for them- 
selves quickly, for the first 
cost is low. 
The hoisting unit is the fa- 
mous “ Milwaukee” Electric 
Hoist ... full roller bearing 


... and guaranteed by P&H, 























world’s largest builder of 
cranes and hoists. 


This hoist has established new 
standards of value... for it 
gives you, as standard, many 
features usually listed as “ex- 
tras”! The shrewdest buyers 
agree that “Milwaukee” Elee- 
tric Hoists give greatest value. 
ee 

Increase your net profits by 
using “Milwaukee” Hoists 
and Single I-Beam Cranes to 
cut costs. May we send you a 
copy of Bulletin 202? 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 









4411 W. National Avenue 


1879. 


Traveling Cranes up to 300 Tons... 
30 Tons... Single I-Beam Cranes 4 to 5 Tons .. 
(all types) 4 to 10 Tons... Lumber Cranes ... Bucket Cranes... 
Corduroy-Crawler Cranes... Gantry Cranes ... Single Line Buckets. 


Subscription $6 a year in U. S. and Canada: 


Milwaukee Crane & Hoist Division 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Low Headroom Cranes 3 to 
- Monorail Hoists 


Entered as second class matter at the post office, 
foreign £2:0:0; single copies, 29¢. 
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Making it easy to concentrate purchases) — 
and save time, trouble and money 


Ten thousand sizes and kinds of steel 
products—ready to ship 
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This Week 
in Steel 


HERE is a legend, dating back to the first 

days of the Steel corporation, that when the 

elder Morgan with a skeptical inflection in- 
— quired of Charles M. Schwab concerning his 
million-dollar-a-year contract with the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Mr. Schwab responded by nonchalant- 
ly tearing up his contract. But even this mag- 
nificent gesture could not have afforded Mr. 
Schwab more satisfaction than he derived at 
Newark Tuesday when the largest and most en- 
thusiastic Bethlehem Steel Corp. stockholders’ 


meeting on record (Page 15) indicated a con- 
vincing majority was in favor of his bonus 
system. 


On account of a court order obtained by the 
militant minority in Bethlehem the vindication 
was unofficial, but a 72 per cent favorable vote 
assured that the elder statesman of the steel in- 
dustry had won another battle—one to which he 
had attached great importance. Because for sev- 
eral years he has been withdrawing from active 
participation in the steel industry this may be 
Mr. Schwab’s last spectacular fight. Were he 
connected with the Steel corporation it could be 
said with certainty that it is, for he is now past 
69 and the Corporation is about to make retire- 
ment at 70 compulsory. 


U. S. Steel To Be Young Man’s Corporation 


If stockholders of the Steel corporation vote 
next Monday (Page 17) to make 70 years the 
age limit—-and such action appears probable— 
then the passing of five presidents in the next 
five years will be decreed. Also, with retirement 
at age 65 made optional, two more presidents of 
subsidiaries will shortly pass into the twilight 
zone. 

First to retire will be James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent, in February, 1933. Had a 70-year dead- 
line been in effect in Judge Gary’s time he 
would have returned to Wheaton, II1., in 1916, 
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Big business, and Christian humility: 


or 11 years before he was taken there... . 
But in the meantime science, which Mr. Schwab 
Says (Page 16) will find jobs for all, may pro- 
vide activity even for the septuagenarians of the 
steel industry. 


The Drift Ils Always Downstream 


Perhaps, though, if the iron and steel mar- 
kets continue as colorless as in the past week 
many executives will welcome retirement. A 
few more freight cars have been ordered: struc- 
tural inquiry is brisk; canners are taking tin 
plate with seasonal alacrity. But automotive 
specifications are unsubstantial and the general 
manufacturing lines are sluggish. On the whole 


Newsreel Photo 


International 


The steeple 
cross of old Irinity church, New York, once gazed 
down upon surrounding buildings. Now it is 
overshadowed in a vast canyon of brick and steel. 


The structure in the background is Irving Trust Co. 
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Steel routs mal de mer: This 55-ton gyro-stabil- 

izer, built by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. for Sperry Gyroscope Co., will keep a 450- 
foot ship within 2 degrees maximum roll 


(Page 61) the markets are drifting; the scales 
are tipped slightly by mild reactions in orders 
and production. 


Sheets Going Down with a Fight 


In most steel products this drifting is a tran- 
quil, even-tempered process, but in sheets it has 
been accompanied by great agitation concerning 
prices. The two sheet mills in the Detroit dis- 
trict have been drawn into an inevitable rivalry 
for business, resulting in what may easily flower 
into a Detroit base (Page 62). Competition may 
do for Detroit what the federal trade commis- 
sion did for Chicago, Birmingham and Duluth. 

In Europe the markets are unsatisfactory 
enough to call for the pulmotor on the steel en- 
tente. 3y a new quota system (Page 90) any 
overage in exports of steel may be canceled 
by a deficiency in domestic production. 
Russia has ordered 25,000 tons of steel (Page 
89) in Europe. 


Costs Are Costs, Even in Soviet Russia 


Stalin may apply the economic lash to Russia’s 
millions but he cannot conscript low costs. A 
government analysis (Page 16) of the soviet’s 
iron and steel situation in the final quarter of 
1930 discloses production charges rising 2.5 per 
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cent. It cost Russia $40 to make a ton of jp. 
gots; in the United States billets could be bought 
for $30. A ton of pig iron in the ladle cost Rugs. 
sia $25; the market in Europe was $14 and jp 
the United States $17. Russia, which set g 
record (Page 20) in 1930 by producing 1,444,16¢ 
tons of manganese ore, may take notice that jp 
South Africa is a deposit of one billion tons of 
this ore (Page 42), with an easily-removed over. 
burden and a low freight rate to the Uniteq 
States. 


Insulation—Technical and Economic 


To curb the dispersing proclivity of heat, ip. 
sulation has been found (Page 35) of great ben- 
efit, especially in the open-hearth process where 
heat is time and money. A study of the ya. 
rious materials reveals a grade suitable for 
every class of equipment. As an insulation 
against economic depression and a spur to the 
recovery of business, the former chairman of the 
federal farm board declares (Page 17) a healthy 
agriculture is unsurpassed. Business sen- 
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timent at Chicago (Page 25) agrees that steel | 


demand will not turn up until farm buying does, 

To speed the recovery within its province 
the New England Council puts forward (Page 
18) a program of 14 points. 


Declaring a Dividend on the Scrap Heap 


The most visionary alchemist never dreamed 


of transmuting metals into oil, yet one automo- 
bile manufacturer is reclaiming 140,000 gallons 
of oil annually from his turnings. In such econ- 


omies are today’s profits found—just one exam- | 


ple of the prudent management being demon- 
strated this week (Page 19) at the materials 
handling exposition at Cleveland. Still an- 
other example is the operation, under central- 
ized control (Page 45), of two hydraulic auto- 
matic millers to machine both ends of elevator 
guide rails simultaneously. Reduced costs 
and time are by-products of a centrifugal proc- 
ess of galvanizing, of special merit (Page 39) 
when test runs are impractical. 


Markets May Be Bounding Off the Bottom 


Even though steel operations are down (Page 
68) and STEEL’s market composite has fallen 
further (Page 61), he who runs may read plenty 
of optimistic news. The National Industrial 
Conference board believes (Page 28) the world- 
wide decline in commodity prices is arrested. . 

Freight car builders at Chicago believe 
(Page 25) fair equipment business will develop 
this fall. . Unfilled tonnage of the Steel cor- 
poration (Page 20) increased 30,136 tons. 

Use of tin in tin and terne plate in March (Page 
20) was almost equal to last March, showing a 
steady rise since last December. 
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Bethlehem Stockholders Vote 


for Bonus; Court Bars Record 


DECISIVE majority of stock 

of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

is favorable to the present 

bonus system of the corpor- 
ation, it was indicated at the annual 
meeting of the corporation in New- 
ark, N. J., Tuesday, April 14. The 
meet was the largest and most pro- 
tracted in the history of the corpor- 
ation. 

Just prior to the meeting, Vice 
Chancellor Backes, of the New Jer- 
sey court, issued a formal restraining 
order which greatly changed the com- 
plexion of the proceedings and was 
favorable to the group of minority 
stockholders opposing the manage- 
ment in the bonus system contro- 


versy. 
Court Prohibits Formal Record 


This order permitted the corpor- 
ation to tabulate the shares of stock 
voted at the meeting and the proxies 
sent in as a result of efforts of both 
the pro and anti forces—Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman, having made a 
special appeal for votes to sustain 
him—but prohibited it from formal- 
ly making any official record of the 
result until permittted by the court. 
It was contended by the opposing 
forces that any stockholders’ action 
should be deferred until the court 
proceedings have been concluded. 

The stockholders’ committee, in op- 
position, has a total of 487,043 shares 
of common and _ preferred. Bonus 
forees have 52,867 stockholders, hold- 
ing 3,023,086 shares of common and 
preferred stock, or about 72 per cent 
of the stock outstanding. Of this to- 
tal 2,288,357 are common shares and 
734,729 preferred. 


Chairman Schwab Cheered 


Mr. Schwab dominated the meet- 
ing, which was attended by the larg- 
est number of Bethlehem stockhold- 
ers ever assembled. The assemblage 
rose to its feet cheering as the chair- 
man concluded an eloquent address 
in defense of the bonus system and 
its administration. It was an over- 
whelming display of confidence, and 
action favorable to the bonus insofar 
as the majority of stockholders were 
concerned appeared certain. 

Mr. Schwab confined his remarks 
to two points: First, should the 
executives’ bonus be calculated be- 
fore or after deducting depreciation? 
Second, why it is fair that the cor- 
poration should pay executive 
bonuses during periods of depres- 
sion, while not paying dividends on 
common stock. Mr. Schwab declared 
that to pay after deducting the 
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amount of depreciation would be un- 
fair in times of depression and also 
would work to the disadvantage of 
the corporation. 

Opposition stockholders said today 
that they are not opposed to a bonus, 
in principle and practice, but they 
are against the present Bethlehem 
plan and its administration. 

C. D. Marshall, of the McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., the recent structural 
steel acquisition of Bethlehem, was 
elected a director, succeeding James 
H. Ward. Retiring directors who 
were re-elected included W. E. Corey, 
F. <A. Shick and Grayson M-P 
Murphy. 

Nineteen thirty was the second 
best year in Bethlehem’s history, 
said Eugene G. Grace, president, be- 
ing exceeded only by 1926. At the 
close of the year the debt of Bethle- 
hem was $117,000,000, compared 
with the high of $244,000,000 before 
the bond redemption. 


Ingot Capacity Increased 


Additions to property which result- 
ed in an expenditure of $47,000,000 
in 1930 and $14,000,000 for the eur- 
rent year will increase Bethlehem’s 
ingot capacity by 1,200,000 tons, 
said Mr. race, giving it a total capa- 
city of 10,000,000 tons. The new 
capacity gives Bethlehem ingots at 
a cost of $40 per ton, compared with 
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C. M. SCHWAB 
He made a hole-in- 
one at Bethlehem’s 


annual meeting 
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$80 for some of the company’s older 
capacity, according to Mr. Grace, ap- 
parently referring to capitalization 
and not actual production costs. 

In the first quarter Bethlehem cov- 
ered the full dividend requirement 
of the preferred stock and ‘‘we should 
have a little balance for the com- 
man.” Wage rates have been main- 
tained, and work has been distribut- 
ed among the most men possible. 

History of the present bonus con- 
troversy dates back to the _ suit 
brought by Cyrus Eaton and asso- 
ciates in Youngstown, O., last year 
to enjoin the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. from merging. Opponents of the 
proposed merger claimed inadequate 
information had been furnished 
Youngstown stockholders on several 
points, including the Bethlehem 
bonus plan. They contended that 
it was an overhead cost, before earn- 


ings, of an unusual nature—suffi- 
ciently unusual to warrant an ex- 
planation. 


Deny Bonus Was Secret 


Certain directors of the Youngs- 
town company testified they knew 
of the bonus system, but not of its 
details. 3ethlehem replied that it 
was an administrative and selling ex- 
pense that had been justified by the 
development of the company and that 
there had been no secrecy concerning 
its operation. 

Judge David G. Jenkins, conduct- 
ing the merger trial at Youngstown, 
held that the proper amount to be 
paid in bonuses was not the court’s 
concern, but thought that the bonus 
plan had a bearing on the future of 
the transaction and hence the testi- 
mony should be admitted in the evi- 
dence. So far as its ultimate bear- 
ing on the case was concerned, it ap- 
pears that it was simply one of sev- 
eral points which the judge consid- 
ered, when he on Dec. 29, 1930, en- 
joined the merger, declaring that 
Youngstown directors had not in- 
formed themselves and each other 
sufficient of the terms proposed and 
all they involved. Incidentally, the 
appeal is scheduled to be heard in 
the circuit court of appeals at 
Youngstown, presumably in June, al- 
though the belief persists in certain 
unofficial quarters that a compromise 
may be effected. 


Opposition Organized 


Meanwhile, early last November, a 
group of stockholders who received 
sethlehem stock when Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance was absorbed a few years 
ago began sounding out other Beth- 
lehem stockholders on the bonus 
plan. This group was headed by 
Henry B. H. Ripley and Samuel D. 
Hopkins. 

Then, in 
endt, New 
stockholders 
cery court of New Jersey at 


January, Camillus Ber- 
York, and three other 
filed suit in the Chan- 
Newark, 








demanding restitution of bonuses, 
amounting to $36,000,000 since 1911, 
and seeking to enjoin Bethlehem 
from making further bonus pay- 
ments. The Midvale minority group 
joined in this action. 

A few days later Mr. Schwab made 
a public announcement in which he, 
as chairman of the board, assumed 
entire responsibility for the planning 
and operation of the Bethlehem 
bonus system. He declared that it 
had been described in detail in the 
annual report of the corporation in 
1916 and that he had made frequent 
public references to a profit shar- 
ing system which was yielding $1,- 
000,000 a year to E. G. Grace, presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mr. Schwab 
asserted that in 1917 stockholders 
formally approved the system and at 
their annual meeting the following 
year adopted a by-law regulating its 
administration. 

Shortly Mr. Schwab sent a letter 
to corporation stockholders aug- 
menting these remarks. The bonus 
system was not a new policy in the 
steel industry, the letter stated. Simi- 
lar incentive payments were origi- 
nated nearly 50 years ago by Andrew 
Carnegie and when Mr. Schwab pur- 
chased the Bethlehem company in 


1901 he adopted the principle, which 
had paid him as head of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. bonuses far in excess of 
those which he in turn, with the ap- 
proval of the company, had paid Mr. 
Grace and other participating offi- 
cers. 

The value of this system to Beth- 
lehem and to its stockholders has 
been proved, the letter said, by the 
fact that the company in the 26 
years of its existence had grown from 
a small specialty concern to the sec- 
ond largest steel company in the 
world. It was pointed out that not- 
withstanding bonuses, the adminis- 
trative, selling and general expense 
of the Bethlehem corporation was 
less per ton of steel sold than that 
of the United States Steel Corp. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. He 
asked stockholders to ratify the 
bonus system at the annual meeting 
April 14. 

Early in March Samuel D. Hop- 
kins and others identified with the 
Midvale minority group filed petition 
in New York supreme court in an 
effort to obtain a list of Bethlehem 
stockholders. The Bethlehem cor- 
poration granted this request with- 
out protest. 

A stockholders ‘‘protective com- 


Russian Iron and Steel Costs Above 
American and World Selling Prices 


USSIAN pig iron and steel do not 

appear likely to become com- 

petitive with the product of 
American stacks and mills or with 
those of Europe, on the basis of costs 
set forth in official publications of 
the U.S.S.R., as gathered by the de- 
partment of commerce. 

Not only are costs high but they 
also are increasing, instead of being 
lessened according to the plans laid 
out by the government. 

Steelworks controlled by the Rus- 
sian steel trust, Stal, failed in the 
quarter October-December, 1930, to 
meet the figures set by the produc- 
tion program, though they made in- 
creases over the preceding quarter. 
But it is regarded as more serious 
that costs increased 2.54 per cent in- 
stead of being reduced 6.1 per cent, 
as planned. Some plants found in- 
creases of 7 to 8 per cent in cost of 
production. 

Failure to bring down costs in the 
measure set by the 5-year plan is 
estimated to have caused a loss of 12,- 
300,000 rubles, about $6,000,000. In 
pig iron the increase was due to fail- 
ure to utilize to the full existing blast 
furnace capacity. This resulted from 
lack and poor quality of ore, coke 
and limestone. This caused heavier 
consumption of coke and _ poorer 
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quality of the pig iron turned out. 

Cost of steel ingots at two im- 
portant plants, representative of the 
best results attained, show that while 
for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
1930, the cost of a ton of steel ingot 
was 70.25 rubles, about $35, in the 
final quarter of 1930 this had risen 
to an average of 79.71 rubles, near- 
ly $40. At another plant the aver- 
age for the fiscal year was 73.49 
rubles and for October and Novem- 
ber it was 72.86 and 72.35 rubles, 
respectively. A ruble is about 50 
cents. 

These costs indicate that Russian 
steel is not likely to be a serious 
competitor to American steel, as 
semifinished steel is selling here at 
about $30 a gross ton. Unless cost 
is disregarded in selling the Russian 
product it is not competitive. 

In pig iron the cost per ton at a 
representative plant was 50.56 rubles 
per ton for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1930, while in October and 
November, 1930, it was 55.50 and 
54.35 rubles, respectively. Thus, the 
Russian cost is $25 to $27.50 per 
ton, while comparative grades are 
selling in the United States at about 
$17. European and British iron is 
selling at between $14 and $15 for 
steelmaking grades. 


mittee’ mailed letters later in that 
month to a large number of Beth- 
lehem stockholders in which the 
bonus system was described as “most 
unseemly and improper” and critj- 
cising the plan to submit the bonus 
question to stockholders before the 
court had opportunity to pass upon 
the suit brought to recover bonus 
payments, a suit that has been fre. 
quently postponed, both sides con- 
tributing to the delay. 


Schwab Lauds Science 


“Looking to the future, I see jn 
the further acceleration of science 
continuous jobs for our workers,” 
declares Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man, Bethlehem Steel Corp., in an 
article, ‘“‘Science Speeds-up  Busi- 
ness,” in The Rotarian for April. 

“New industries will arise from 
our laboratories. Science has made 
necessary a new type of leadership, 
The business man and _ science, in 
short, have formed a_ partnership 
which is beneficial to each. The eall- 
ings of both have grown in stature, 
thanks largely to the mutual aid 
which each has given the other.” 


Adburating Rail Merger 


Remaining differences in the con- 
solidation of eastern trunk lines into 
four main systems will be adjusted 
by a board of arbiters—-Thomas W. 
Lamont, member of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; George T. Slade, a director of 
the Hill railroads; and Thomas §. 
Gates, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is believed that the 
consolidation program will be ready 
for presentation to the interstate 
commerce commission by June 1. 

(Editor’s Note: For details of 4- 
System eastern rail merger see STEEL 
for Jan. 8, page 15). 


Riley, Badenhausen Merge 


Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., and the Badenhausen Corp., 
Cornwall Heights, Pa., have merged. 
The Riley corporation manufactures 
unit pulverizers, coal burners, stok- 
ers, automatic furnaces and similar 
equipment. The Badenhausen Corp.’s 
products include water cooled fur- 
naces, preheaters, air heaters, ash 
conveyors, dust separators and insu- 
lated settings. 


Withdraws Ore Lands 


The Canadian government has set 
aside, pending further investigation, 
certain tracts on Belcher island in 
Hudson bay, believing these tracts to 
contain large deposits of high grade 
iron ore. The further development of 
an iron and steel industry in eastern 
Canada through a union of Ontario ore 
and Nova Scotia coal is visualized. 
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- Many Steel Corp. Heads Near 


Retirement By Proposed Plan 


ITHIN five years the United 

States Steel Corp. and its 

subsidiaries will automat- 

ically retire five presidents, 
if the revised pension plan is ratified 
at the forfheoming meeting of stock- 
holders. 

As proposed by Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
who has introduced similar stipula- 
tions in pension plans of other indus- 
tries with which he has been affiliated, 
retirement of executives at the age of 








Retirement Dates Under 
Proposed Corporation Plan 


James A. Farrell, president, United 


States Steel Corp. ....Feb. 15, 1933 
E. J. Buffington, president, Illinois 
Bteaol Co. ........+.......March 14, 1933 


Joshua A. Hatfield, president, 
American Bridge Co..June 11, 1933 

Ward B. Perley, president, Cana 
dian Steel Corp. Ltd. Dec. 7, 1933 


J. S. Keefe, president, American 
Steel & Wire Co. ....Jan. 24, 1934 
E. W. Pargny, president, Amer- 


Plate Co., 
Cot ee ee oe June 5, 1936 
A. F. Harvey, president, Pittsburgh 
Breemnaip CO. ....<.0:... Feb. 3, 1941 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman, finance 
committee, United States Steel 
MME, ha3s skis ch cea acaknebee Jan. 18, 1944 
F. W. Waterman, president, Na- 
meme THOS CO, wiiceiccs sss. LOST 
I. Lamont Hughes, president, Car- 


ican Sheet & Tin 


negie Steel Co. ........ Jan. 25, 1948 
L. C. Reis, president, Minnesota 
0 me Jan. 20, 1951 


H. C. Ryding, president, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., not 
available. 
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70 years becomes compulsory, if they 
have not been already retired at their 
own request or that of their superiors 
at 65 years. 

Under this plan James A. Farrell, 
president of the Steel corporation, will 
be retired Feb. 15, 1933. E. J. Buffing- 
ton, president of Illinois Steel Co., un- 
der the plan, will follow March 14 of 
the same year. Others to be retired in 
1933 include Joshua A. Hatfield, presi- 
dent of the American Bridge Co., June 
11, and Ward B. Perley, president of 
the Canadian Steel Corp. Ltd., Ojib- 
way, Ont., Dee. 7. 

J. S. Keefe, president of the Ameri- 
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can Steel & Wire Co., reaches the re- 
tirement age Jan. 24, 1934, and E. W. 
Pargny, president of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., June 5, 1936. 
Mr. Taylor, who has proposed the re- 
tirement plan, will reach the age of 
70 years Jan. 18, 1944. 

Younger executives of the Steel cor- 
poration subsidiaries include F. W. 
Waterman, president of the National 
Tube Co., who reaches 70 years in 
1947; I. Lamont Hughes, president of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., in 1948; and 
L. C. Reis, president of the Minne 
sota Steel Co., in 1951. 

It is interesting to note that if such 
a plan had been in effect during the 
life of Judge Elbert H. Gary, he would 


have had to relinquish the duties of 


chairman Oct. 8, 1916, or more than 
ten years prior to his death, Aug. 15, 


1927. 
Provisions for Women Employes 


Under the provisions of the plan 
every male employe in service for 25 
years or longer will retire at the age 
of 70, unless retired at his own request 
or the request of his superiors at the 
age of 65. Women who have worked 
continuously for 25 years will be re- 
tired at 60 or they may retire at their 
own wish or that of their employing 
officers at 55. 

Each pensioner is to receive 1 per 
cent of the average annual salary re- 
ceived during the last ten years of em- 
ployment multiplied by the number 
of years of service. Pension payments 


are made from the United States Steel 
and Carnegie Pension fund, established 
in 1910. 


Says Agriculture Is Key 
to Business Recovery 


Chicago Recovery in 
must await improvement of farm buy- 
ing power, declared Alexander Legge, 
president, International Harvester Co., 
in a recent address before the Junior 
chamber of commerce. Mr. Legge, who 
for 20 months was chairman of the 
federal farm board, asserted the board 
is far from dead and that it has sue- 
ceeded in helping to organize agricul- 
ture as an industry. 

“We are confronted not with an 
agricultural problem, but with a na, 
tional problem which must be solved 
before prosperity returns,” Mr. Legge 
said. “Every citizen, no matter what 
his calling, must be interested in this 
situation. The moment agricultural 
buying power is restored, the business 
depression will be over. The trouble 
with agriculture is that it is an un- 
organized enterprise trying to com- 
pete with a more highly organized 
commercial group. This unequal com- 
petition results in overproduction and 
an inadequate cash income.” 


business 


Offers Prize in Waste 


Elimination Contest 


An award of $50 again is offered 
by the National Industrial exposition 
for the best suggestion on any phase 
of waste elimination in industry. .The 
suggestion, with a sketch if necessary 
is to be submitted in a letter con- 
taining not over 500 words showing 
how the idea can be carried out and 





—Acme photo 


PONDEROUS POLISHED STEEL ROLLS SMOOTH PAPER 


Each of these paper smoothing rolls just completed at the 
Works, Vermland, Sweden, weighs 4700 
the largest of their type in the 


Karlstad Mechanical 
They are reported to be 


world 


metric tons. 
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its savings. 
on the basis of quality of suggestion 
and greatest practical use to Ameri- 
can industry. 

All suggestions are to be the 
property of the Midwestern Engi- 
neering Exposition Inc. and must be 
in the office of the National Indus- 
trial exposition, 308 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, not later than 
May 30. 


Sloops Are Largely Alloys 


Chrome molybdenum steel will be 
used for the masts of three racing 
sloops being built by the Glen L. Mar- 
tin Co., Baltimore, for members of the 
New York Yacht club. Duralumin, 
made more corrosion-resistant by a 
bath in chromic acid will be used for 
the hulls. ‘Turnbuckles will be an 
alloy of chrome steel. Monel metal 
also will be used. 


Surveys Heating Boilers 


Washington—tThe bureau of stand- 
ards is distributing the report of a 
survey on varieties of low pressure 
steel heating boilers, conducted pre- 
liminary to an effort to establish a 
simplified practice recommendation 
for this industry. 


The award is to be made 


Financial News of 
Steel Industry 


ATIONAL STEEL CORP., Pitts- 

burgh, is offering $40,000000 
first mortgage, 5 per cent sinking 
fund bonds, due April 1, 1956, 
through a large banking group. The 
funds will be used to finance recent- 
ly completed extensions to plant 
properties and will afford a sum of 
working capital. 


oem « 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, net profit was $4,886,150 in 


1930, compared with $6,046,105 in 
1929. This includes the acquisition 
of the majority interest of the Corri- 
gan, McKinney Steel Co., and also an 
interest in Oglebay, Norton & Co., 
Cleveland. 
OO O 

American Forging & Socket Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., has declared regular 
quarterly of 15 cents a share, pay- 
able May 1 to record April 25. 


Drawback on Rail Steel 


Washington—The treasury depart- 


Antitrust Laws in Greater Disfavor; 


Business News of Washington 


ENTIMENT that the antitrust laws 
S should be revised is more freely 
expressed. Senator Nye, of North Da- 
kota, the most recent convert, states: 
“A study of these laws in the light of 
present-day economics leads me more 
and more to the conclusion that in 
many respects they have become an- 
tiquated and have lost their useful- 
ness.” It is under these laws that the 
department of justice recently acted 
against the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manu- 
facturers’ association, and is now in- 
vestigating the stable market on steel 
rails. 

Lace eS 

In view of the number and impor- 
tance of investigations undertaken by 
the tariff commission under the flexi- 
ble provisions of the present tariff act 
and the desirability of securing, wher- 
ever they are readily ascertainable, 
foreign costs of production in the prin- 
cipal competing countries, the com- 
mission has strengthened and aug- 
mented its staff in Europe. 

OOO 
Hay forks and manure forks have 
been added by the tariff commission to 
the list of agricultural hand tools be- 
ing investigated. 
GQ oOO 


Treasury department has announced 
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allowance of drawback on manganese 
sinter manufactured by the Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., with the 
use of imported manganese ore. 

Division 3, interstate commerce com- 
mission, has heard final argument in 
the commission’s investigation into 
rates on iron and steel articles from 
points in the South to trunk line and 
New England territories. A tentative 
decision was rendered some time ago 
in this case by an examiner, in which 
he found that the proposed rates on 
iron and steel articles from Birming- 
ham, Ala., and other southern points to 
trunk line, New England and Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh territories were not jus- 
tified. 


= = - 


Information reaching the depart- 
ment of commerce indicates that Rus- 
sia is making fresh efforts to expand 
its policy placing trade on a barter ba- 
sis and eliminating the use of coin or 
currency as a medium of exchange. 

i se 

Ethelbert Stewart, of the bureau of 
labor statistics, department of labor, 
believes that an agreement among in- 
dustrial leaders to increase wages 
would bring a greater measure of pros- 


perity. 


ment has allowed a drawback on steg} 
products manufactured by the Buffalo 
Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., with the 
use of imported scrap steel rails, 


New England Council 
Recommends Working Plan 


Fourteen recommendations made 
by 739 New England business anq 
industrial executives for a working 
program for 1931 have been distrj- 
buted to 5000 New England manvy- 
facturers and to several thousand 
other business men by the New Eng- 
land council, Boston. In the order 
of their importance, as indicated by 
the relative frequency with which 
they were recommended in replies to 
a questionnaire they are: 

Hold lay-offs to a minimum by 
eliminating overtime, and then reduc. 
ing weekly hours; merchandise ag- 
gressively; improve employe morale 
by keeping workers informed and by 
various other means; encourage nor- 
mal buying for normal needs by 
those with a steady income; clean 
up, repair and do general house- 
cleaning; overhaul machinery and 
equipment; adopt research; develop 
plant modernization programs; invite 
employe suggestions for eliminating 
waste; plan and budget profits, sales 
and production; establish adequate 
standards of quality, value and 
especially performance, with suitable 
incentive and rewards for attainment 
and maintenance; co-operate with 
community in registration of unem- 
ployed with regard to relative need 
for work; encourage accurate publi- 
city; and encourage exchange of in- 
formation between communities on 
opportunities for work. 


Executives Accept Cut 


Operating, sales and executive offi- 
cials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo., receiving 
more than a stipulated amount per 
year, have agreed to a salary redue- 
tion of 10 per cent, effective April 15. 
More than 100 are affected. Mill and 
clerical employes are unchanged. 


Scullin Re-employs 125 


Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, has re- 
employed about 125 men, all former 
employes, on account of an increase in 
business. Harry Scullin, president, 
forecasts slow but steady improvement 
in demand for iron and steel. 


Name Park for Stackhouse 


Bethlehem Steel Co. and Cambria 
Iron Co. have donated 248 acres in 
Johnstown, Pa., for a public park, to 
be known as the Powell Stackhouse 
park in honor of the former Cambria 
executive. 
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Engineers Seek Economy as 


An Aid to Prosperity 


ATERIALS handling, main- 

tenance and management 

are subjects engaging the 

attention of several hun- 
dred engineers rathered in Cleveland 
this week to attend the Nationa] In- 
dustrial Congress and Equipment Ex- 
position in Public auditorium. Judg- 
ing by attendance at technical ses- 
sions and interest in exhibits, Amer- 
ican industry is emerging from the 
depression fully recognizing that to 
pe successful in the strenuous com- 
petition ahead, business enterprises 
must effect economy in every possible 
direction. 

To assist in the reconstruction 
program, is the function of the con- 
gress and exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and Society of Industrial 
Engineers. Highteen sessions are 
scheduled, at which nearly 50 tech- 
nical papers on a wide range of sub- 
jects are to be presented and dis- 
cussed. ’ 


Scrap Economies Explained 


Scrap handling was the theme of 
the opening session on Monday after- 
noon, a session conducted under the 
auspices of the elimination of waste 
committee of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and Ameri- 
can Management association. Nu- 
merous economies were pointed out 
at this time. 

For example, a recent improve- 
ment made at a tin plate mill in this 
country has reduced the cost of han- 
dling loose scrap at the squaring 
shears. As explained by H. H. Giles, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Monessen, Pa., the squaring shears 
were turned around to permit boxes 
to be lowered into pits in the floor. 

The scrap from the shears drops 
by gravity directly into the box and 
since the box is in position to be 
handled by an overhead crane, the 
need for the services of the shear 
tenders is eliminated and a conse- 
quent saving effected. Installation 
of this system showed a saving of 
over 25 cents a ton of scrap handled, 
compared with the method previous 
ly used. 

The cost of bundling thin unan- 
nealed sheet scrap from the hot mill 
not including overhead, depreciation, 
interest on investment, etc., as men 
tioned by Mr. Giles, generally is 
about 50 cents a ton. The cost of 
delivering loose scrap to the baling 
press runs from 20 to 50 cents a 
ton, depending on the system of han- 
dling used, and local conditions, such 
as the location of the shear, press 


and loading tracks, availability of 
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overhead cranes, ete. In baling scrap 
the density of the bale should run 
from 0.080 to 0.110-pound per cubie 
inch or about one-third that of solid 
steel. 

During 1929, about 9875 gross tons 
of metal scrap was baled by an auto- 
mobile company, representing a re- 
turn on the investment of 150 per 
cent, according to R. R. Rees, man- 
ager, Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. 
In addition to the financial return, 
Mr. Rees pointed out that consider- 
able floor space was conserved be- 
cause of the large area taken up by 
the excessive bulk of scrap steel un- 
der the original method. 


Oil Is Reclaimed 


During the same year, 2414 tons 
of cast-iron briquets were produced, 
representing a net return on the in- 
vestment of 85 per cent. In addi- 
tion, there was an indirect saving 
represented by six men necessary un- 
der the original plan for the removal 
of borings from machines and the 
long trucking to the central salvage 
station. The quantity of oil reclaimed 
from steel turnings in the Packard 
plant amounts to 140,000 gallons a 
year and represents a net return of 
18 per cent on the investment, the 
speaker stated. 

The duplex process of steel melt 
ing now is under experimentation at 
the Packard plant and if found sue 
cessful, all scrap made at the plant 
will be used by the company instead 
of being shipped to outside sources. 

By far the greater percentage ot 
cast-iron borings made in this 
country are sent to the blast furnace 


while only a part of the steel turn- 
ings are remelted in steel furnaces, 
according to A. K. Nowak, district 
manager, Baldwin-Southwark Corp., 
Chicago. Steel turnings in briquet 
form have a density of 65 to 70 per 
cent as compared with solid steel. 

The annual net savings afforded 
by briqueting steel turnings is equi- 
valent to 67 per cent return on the in- 
vestment, and with cast-iron borings 
the saving is even more pronounced, 
according to Mr. Nowak. 

Approximately 100 manufacturers 
of equipment classified under the 
headings of materials handling, plant 
maintenance, power’ transmission, 
management and production control 
and factory operation requisites are 
represented in the exposition. A 
considerable portion of this equip- 
ment, elaborate in nature, is in op- 
eration, thereby affording demonstra- 
tion under assimilated shop condi- 
tions. 

The exhibition and congress will 
continue until April 18. 


Tell How Pittsburgh Aids 
Automobiles and Aviation 


Pittsburgh’s contributions to the 
automotive and aviation industries 
provided the subject for discussion at 
a joint meeting of the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, and the Pittsburgh chamber of 
commerce, April 9. Frank J. Lana- 
han, president, Fort Pitt Malleable 
Iron Co., MeKees Rocks, Pa., was 
toastmaster. 

Speakers included W. B. Todd, 
manager of sales, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.; S. M. Kintner, assistant 
vice president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.; H. V. Churchill, chief 
chemist, Aluminum Co. of America; 
John M. Orr, chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh section; F. K. Lind, vice presi- 
dent, and John A. C. Warner, general 
manager of the society. 





—International Newsreel photo 


HOOVER DAM BUILDERS MAKING READY TO USE 100,000 TONS OF STEEL 

A busy scene in the Boulder City, Nev., railroad yards where train after train 

rolls in loaded with machinery and materials for the Hoover dam, on the Colorado 

river. A miniature city has grown up in a few months on a barren stretch of 

land. Actually more than 100,000 tons of steel will be used in the construction 
of the dam; 52,000 tons is required for the contracts already awarded 
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Shapes Help Boost Steel 
Corp. Unfilled Tonnage 


Large structural orders, including 
125,000 tons for the Metropolitan 
Square-Radio City project in New 
York and part of the Pennsylvania 
railroad improvement, plus somewhat 
reduced production enabled the United 
States Steel Corp. to report a slight 
gain—30,136 tons or 0.73 per cent—in 
its unfilled tonnage as of March 31. 
Comparisons follow: 


1930 

0 RE 2: ae 4,468,710 51,517+ 1.20+ 
1 CO : See 4,479,748 11,038+ 0.25+ 
ee: ae 4,570,653 90,905+ 2.03+ 
April 30 4,354,220 216,433— 4.73— 
ae} ipeeerenn 4,059,227 294,993— 6.78— 
gune. 30 ...... 3,968,064 91,163— 2.24— 
PU” BE ccsesas 4,022,055 53,991+ 1.36+ 
P| ae) eee 3,580,204 441,851— 10.9 — 
sept. 80 ...... 3,424,338 155,866— 4.35— 
0 ee 5 Gerard 3,481,763 57,425+ 1.68+ 
Nov. 30 ......... 3,639,636 157,873+ 4.53+ 
bo ej . 8,948,596 303,960+ 8.35+ 
1931 

URS  sesscces 4,132,351 188,755+ 78+ 
Feb. 28 ........ 3,965,194 167,157— 4.04 
Mar. 31 3,995,330 30,136 0 


Locomotive Orders and 
Shipments Ease in March 


Both shipments and unfilled orders 
for domestic use for railroad loco- 
motives declined from the February 
levels, but a gain was noted in un- 
filled orders for foreign steam 
classes. Three-month totals, also by 
the department of commerce com- 
pilation, lag behind corresponding 
figures for 1930. Following shows 
comparison: 

Shipments Unfilled Orders 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 


1930 


March 66 4 530 6 
(3 

mos.) 179 S 4 we 8 86 nae 
April 94 3 462 ‘| 
May 56 2 411 9 
June 80° 1 335 8 
July 55 | 284 7 
Aug. 73 4 229 5 
Sept. 65 tinea 169 5 
Oct. 50 aa: 27 5 
Nov. | Se eo 88 5 
Dec. 44 5 104 
(Year) 739 me oe ae = Aes 
1931 
Jan. 16 Por ae 90 1 
Feb. 15 ee 92 11 
March 10 ......... 83 2 
(3 

ee SS io. ar 2 es 


Trucks and Tractors 
Show Material Gains 


March shipments from plants of ten 
leading manufacturers of electrical 
trucks and tractors consisted of 93 
units, compared with 56 in February. 
Improvement was to be noted largely 
in domestic shipments, as the follow- 
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ing department of commerce table re- 
veals: 











Shipment 

1930 Total Domestic Export 
BEBE cn Ske 123 109 14 
(3 mos.) 386 348 38 
WAMOTGN ei cccticoadciiss 106 101 5 
GEN 144 125 19 
WRERO penpsbccssxexnese 95 63 2 
eae 108 99 9 
PRAUIBE  cccsssisiase 92 81 11 
September ....... 81 75 6 
RSID cnsnisvsser 93 90 3 
November ........ 45 36 9 
December .......... 51 42 9 
(6. 9 eae 1,191 1,050 141 
1931 

PORUBTY acssssnrcsss 38 33 5 
February . 56 50 6 
March . ; 93 S4 9 
BM eee 187 167 20 


Shipments of Enameled 
W are Continue Improvement 


Shipments of enameled sheet metal 
ware increased in Feburary. Reports 
of 80 per cent of the industry show 
289,205 dozens shipped, compared with 
267,232 dozens in January. Increases 
were shown in each classification, ac- 
cording to department of commerce 
compilation following: 


In Dozens 


Gray 
and 

Total White Colored 

1930 
Feb. . 331,915 120,523 211,392 
(2 mos.) 664,061 231,281 432,780 
March . 841,372 124,856 216,516 
April ........ 318,431 124,562 193,869 
May ........ 290,617 114,709 175,908 
June ... 247,861 90,151 157,710 
July .......... 213,420 70,718 142,702 
(0) ee 309,645 89,259 220,386 
Sept. : 297,622 97,262 200,360 
Oct. aicsca. “329,387 107,553 221,784 
Nov. .......... 263,365 79,719 183,646 
nae 250,568 70,554 180,014 
(Year) ..... 3,526,299 1,200,624 2,325,675 

1931 
Jan, 267,232 84,917 182,315 
Feb. 289,205 96,812 92,393 
(2 mos.) .. 556,437 181,729 374,708 


Tin Consumption Shows 


Good Gain in March 


New York—Consumption of tin in 
the manufacture of tin and terne plate 
has recovered from the low point of 
1400 tons last November to 2500 tons 
in March. This estimate by the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
leaves March 100 tons behind the 
figure of a year ago, and for the first 
quarter the total of 6600 tons is 900 
tons short of a year ago. 

Increasing consumption in the tin 
plate industry from the autumn to 
the spring is seasonal, with consump- 
tion in April or May usually surpass- 
ing that of March. 

The bureau estimates production of 


tin plate in the United States jp 
March at 167,400 long tons, or legs 
than 4000 tons short of the March, 
1930 total. This means that produe. 
tion in March was very close to the 
average monthly production of the 
past few years. In January produc. 
tion was 24,000 tons short of the fig- 
ure of a year earlier. 


Galvanized Sheet Ware 
Best in Ten Months 


February production of pails and 
tubs reached the highest level since 
April of 1930, though shipments eased 
off slightly. Production in the other 
ware classification also was improved, 
according to the following department 
of commerce figures: 

In Dozens 
Other 
Pails and Tubs Ware 
Pro- Ship- Pro- 





duction ments duction 
1930 
Feb. 119,739 129,853 35,121 
(2 mos.) 266,327 284,584 69,103 
March 135,178 135,602 37,963 
April 131,015 120,552 44,058 
May 113,645 107,496 44,405 
June 89,982 82,956 40,646 
July 91,879 104,096 42,056 
Aug. 103,050 103,354 46,730 
Sept. 103,177 116,875 38,218 
Oct. 130,906 115,185 40,084 
Nov. 60,798 68,330 16,061 
Dec 87,140 68,898 21,657 
(Year) 1,309,097 1,307,928 440,981 
1931 
Jan. 103,677 133,977 23,716 
Feb 132,781 120,723 34,347 
(2 mos.) 236,458 254,700 58,063 


Soviet Manganese a Record 


at 1,444,166 Tons 


Washington—Production of manga- 
nese ores in soviet Russia in the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1930, made a record 
of 1,444,166 metric tons of concen- 
trated ore, compared with 1,183,880 
tons in the preceding year and 1,245, 
274 in 1913, according to soviet in 
formation received in the commerce 
department. 

Exports were 874,518 tons in 1929- 
30, compared with 889,969 in 1928-29 
and 1,192,790 in 1913. A considerable 
increase in domestic consumption of 
manganese is noted. 


Amalgamated Association 


To Convene April 21 


Wage contracts for the 12 months 
beginning July will be discussed 
at the fifty-sixth annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers in Read- 
ing, Pa., beginning April 21. Date for 
conferences with mill representatives 
have not been announced. 
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Industrial Men in 


the Day's News 


Edward C. Bullard, Vice President and General Manager, the Bullard Co. 


E is number one of the third gener- 

ation of his family to manage the 

increasingly important machine tool busi- 
ness of his company. 


NTERING governmental service upon 
graduation from college, he made an 
enviable World war record in the heavy 
artillery and ordnance divisions, United 
States army. 


ONORABLY discharged in 1919, 

he entered the Bullard Co. plant 
to become thoroughly familiar with all 
its ramified workings. 


IRST of the third generation of Bullards to step into 

active management of the company founded by his 

grandfather, Edward Payson Bullard, 51 years ago, 

Edward C. Bullard, vice president and director of the 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was recently appointed 
general manager. In that capacity he succeeds his uncle, 
the late Stanley Hale Bullard. The appointment was 
noted in Steet of April 2, page 30. 

A native of Bridgeport, Edward C. Bullard obtained 
his higher education in Curtis school, Brookfield Centre, 
Conn., University school, Bridgeport, and Sheffield Sci- 
entific school of Yale university, graduating with high 
honors in each case. After leaving college in 1917 he 
was employed as a designer of tools and fixtures in ‘the 
Bullard Engineering Works, Bridgeport, which at that 
time was manufacturing heavy guns for the United States 
government. In December, 1917, he was transferred to 
duty in the heavy artillery division, United States army. 
In February, 1918, he was transferred to the ordnance 
department and spent considerable time in Washington, 
New Haven, Conn., and Bridgeport, participating in va- 





rious phases of ordnance work. Later that same year 
he was assigned to duty in the government’s ordnance 
school at Erie Proving Grounds, O., where he remained 
until February, 1919. 

Upon his honorable discharge from governmental serv- 
ice he returned home to Bridgeport to enter the employ 
of the Bullard Machine Tool Co., in the capacity of stu- 
dent engineer. He worked in the various departments 
of the shop, becoming thoroughly familiar with work in 
all divisions of the plant. In 1923 he was appointed 
assistant production manager, in which capacity he served 
until 1926, when another promotion took him from 
the shop to the engineering department as assistant to 
his father, Dudley B. Bullard, who then was chief me- 
chanical engineer. In 1929 he was elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors and in 1930 he was elected vice 
president. In the meantime, however, in 1929, he had 
been advanced from assistant mechanical engineer to 
engineer in charge of research and development. On 
March 28, 1931, he was appointed general manager to 
succeed Stanley H. Bullard. 








ERTRAM D. QUARRIE has re- naces, Central 
signed as president of Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
after three years in that office. 

Graduating from Case School of 

Applied Science in 1903, Mr. Quarrie 

became affiliated with Grasselli 

Chemical Co., Cleveland, as chemist. 


furnaces, 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. After a 6- 
month connection 
superintendent for 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., hé returned to 
American Steel & Wire Co. to become 
superintendent of 
and then was transferred to its New- has been placed in 


as blast furnace 


remained until April 1, 1928, when 
he was chosen president of the Oliver 
company. 


American 


7 ti ft) 

Adolph Rider Jr., who has been in 
charge of Atlanta, Ga., offices of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
charge of the 


Inland Steel Co., 


Central furnaces 


He next served a large company as burg steel works, to succeed Henry new sales offices just established in 
chemist at its Mesabi range iron ore A. Barren as general superintendent. New Orleans, his native city, at 304 


mines, and then became chief chem- In July, 1922, 
ist ata Milwaukee blast furnace. His 


next position was as chief chemist for remaining about 


he became general Pan 
manager of Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
two years. He re- 


American building. Lukens 
Steel Co. sold plates in New Orleans 
as early as 1835. 


Cleveland Furnace Co.,. Cleveland, signed to become vice president of PE Eg 
where he advanced to blast furnace Paper & Textile Machinery Co., sue W. R. Chamberlain has been ap- 


superintendent. He then became as- 
sistant superintendent of blast fur- 
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cessor to Sandusky Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Sandusky, O., where he 


pointed sales manager of Marine Steel 
Corp., Chrysler building, New York, 








in charge of its corrosion and heat 
resistant alloy steel for marine work. 
ood 
J. M. Mercer, Tulsa, Okla., has been 
appointed mid-continent sales repre- 
sentative, wire fabric division, Wick- 
wire Spencer Sales Corp., New York. 
ci ta to 
A. <A. Motherwell, formerly in 
charge of forging plants at Detroit 
and Flint, Mich., of General Motors 
Corp., has become. affiliated with 
Standard Forgings Co., Chicago. 
Les ES 
Strickland Kneass Jr. has resigned 
as chief engineer, A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh and Ambridge, Pa., to be- 
come affiliated with Leif Lee Co., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of heating 
and ventilating equipment. 
OOO 
J. B. Bartholomew, formerly western 
manager of sales engineers in the Chi- 
cago office of Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been appointed 
contract manager of the McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Max Von Bernewitz, affiliated with 
the bureau of mines, Pittsburgh, and 
recently secretary of the Pittsburgh 
section, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, has been 
transferred to Washington, where he 
will continue his connection with the 
bureau of mines. 

“ae? ee 

I. L. Au Werter with headquarters 
at 2034 Dime Bank building, Detroit, 
has been named sales representative in 
Michigan territory east of Grand Rap- 
ids for Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland. 
He will also continue to represent 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., in a sales 
capacity. 

Charles O. Hadley, affiliated since 
November, 1929, with the United States 
Steel Corp., New York, resigned re- 
cently as secretary of its trade re- 
search bureau at Pittsburgh to engage 
in other lines. Mr. Hadley resigned 
early in 1929 as vice president in 
charge of sales of Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

is as LI 

Edwin T. Hall has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office at 45 Milk 
street of Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds the late George H. 
Richey, whose death was noted in 
Steet of April 9. Mr. Hall has been 
affiliated with the New England sales 
department of the Sullivan company 
for the past 15 years. 


nm im r 7 
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H. G. Chandler, who since the Hart- 
Parr Co., Charles City, Iowa, became 
a part of the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., Chicago, has been active in branch 
organization work for the latter com- 
pany at Minneapolis and South Bend, 
Ind., has been appointed manager of 
sales promotion work for Havana 
Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. For 
many years Mr. Chandler was with 


Li] 
bo 


the Hart-Parr Co., and prior to the 
merger into Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., was northwest divisional sales 
manager. 
am <a © 

S. M. Jenkins, who for more than 
two years has represented in Cleve- 
land as sales manager, the Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been made assistant sales 
manager in charge of high tempera- 
ture insulation. His headquarters 
wili be in Lancaster, Pa., where he 
succeeds J. L. Allison now office 
manager. 


CJ 


Louis H. Krieger has been appointed 
manager of the New Orleans ware- 
house and fabricating shop of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
which it recently purchased from Lu- 





Louis H. Krieger 


kens Steel Co. Mr. Krieger has been 
assistant manager of the Chicago ware- 
house of Jones & Laughlin since 1926. 
He is a native of Louisville, Ky., was 
graduated from Purdue university in 
1913 with a civil engineering degree, 
served with the thirty-fourth engineers 
in France and in 1919 became affiliated 
with Jones & Laughlin in Chicago. 
Ly ts 

George P. Torrence, since 1928 vice 
president of Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
in charge of its Indianapolis plant; 
Richard W. Yerkes, secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, with which he 
has been identified since 1890, and Ar- 
thur L. Livermore, attorney, New 
York, were added to the Link-Belt 
directorate April 8, to increase the 
board from nine to twelve members. 

im ee oe 
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Alfred F.. Howe, who since his re- 
tirement as vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Borden Co., 
Warren, O., manufacturer of pipe 
cutting and other pipe tools, has been 
sales representative on the west coast 


for some eastern manufacturers, has 
again become identified with the Bor. 
den Co. He has been appointed west- 
ern sales manager with headquarters 
at 717 Calmar avenue, Oakland, 
Calif. His territory includes the Pa. 
cific Coast as well as Nevada ang 
Arizona. 
i. ta ta 

J. Morris Ireland, manager of the 
Cleveland office, Westinghouse Elec. 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
for five years, has been appointed spe. 
cial representative. 

F. G. Hickling, Pittsburgh, trang. 
portation manager of the Westing.- 
house central district, succeeds Mr, 
Ireland, and will have headquarters 
at 2209 Ashland road, Cleveland. 

L. A. S. Wood has now under hig 
supervision all lighting activities of 
the Westinghouse organization which 
recently were consolidated. 

a 6S 

W. D. Flannery, until recently vice 
president and director of K-G Weld- 
ing & Cutting Co., New York, with 
which he had been identified since 
1914, has been appointed manager 
of Harris Calorific Sales Co. of New 
York, with headquarters in New 
York. This company is an affiliate 
of Harris Calorifie Co., Cleveland, 
Mr. Flannery is president of Inter- 
national Acetylene association, direc- 
tor of Gas Products association, and 
also is active in American Welding 
society. 

E. N. Stevens, for the past three 
and a half years assistant sales man- 
ager in the welding division of Bas- 
tian-Blessing Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of 
Harris Calorific Sales Co. of New 
York, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. 

OO O 

J. J. Baum, recently placed in 
charge of the development engineer- 
ing department of the Steel Iound- 
ers’ Society of America Inc., New 
York, has had wide experience in 
many branches of the steel and alloy 
foundry business. He worked suc- 
cessively in sheet and tin plate mills, 
as civil engineer in steel mill con- 
struction and as checker and inspec- 
tor of a merchant bar mill. After 
studying metallurgical engineering 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, for more than four years, 
during which period he spent con- 
siderable time in research work for 
steel mills, including the Verona, 
Pa., plant of American Steel Iound- 
ries, he became chemist and metal- 
lurgist for National Alloy Steel Co., 
Blaw-Knox, Pa. Later he became 
identified with General Alloys 
Co., Boston, as_ sales and _  de- 
sign engineer. He next went to 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Springfield, 
O., where his work embraced sales 
problems as well as metallurgical and 
development engineering. He has 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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AMES B. BONNER, 68, Philadel- 
phia sales manager of Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, ever since 
its formation in 1899, and prior 

to that Philadelphia representative 
of its predecessor, Carnegie Phipps 
& Co. Ltd., died April 9 following 
a brief illness. Born in Philadelphia, 
July 27, 1863, Mr. Bonner devoted 
more than 41 years to sales effort 
there and to the expediting of the 
handling of war orders during the 
World war. In April, 1917, he was 
transferred to Washington to assume 
charge of offices established by the 
United States Steel Corp., and later 





James B. Bonner 


was appointed vice chairman of the 
committee on steel distribution for 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
Under his supervision many millions 
of tons of steel orders were distrib- 
uted. He was a member of a com- 
mittee on manufactures for the ses- 
quicentennial exposition held in 
Philadelphia in 1926. 

Mr. Bonner was a member of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Union League and Metro- 
politan clubs. 

Ss 

George C. Stone, 67, treasurer and 
Manager of Clinton Foundry Co., of 
Clinton, Mass., died April 10. 


William H. Rehm, 65, president of 
Winslow Boiler & Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of oil burning 
equipment, died April 7. 


] r 


] 


Andrew E. Maccoun, 58, Superintend- 
ent of blast furnaces, Edgar Thomson 
works, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
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bituaries 


died April 4. Myr. Maccoun joined the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in 1894 following 
his graduation from Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity. He was chairman of the blast 
furnace committee of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. 
La ie bo 
Fred L. Bryant, 75, formerly presi- 
dent of Chicago Metal Works, Chicago, 
died March 26. 
cs: &2 1 
James Spence, 60, of the James 
Spence Iron Foundry, Jersey City, 
N. J., died recently. He had engaged 
in the foundry business for 20 years. 
AL BS 
John W. Exler, 72, formerly presi- 
dent of James Lappan Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, boilers, tanks, ete., died March 
23. 
ce i ts 
Walter T. Brown, 61, who prior to 
his retirement was affiliated with Co- 
lumbus Mill & Mine Supply Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., died April 10. 
OO O 
Frank A. Estep, 82, former presi- 
dent of the R. D. Nuttall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died April 12 at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


ro ss oon) 


Edwin P. Curtis, 87, manufacturer 
of agricultural implements, died re- 
cently at his home in Worcester, 
Mass. 


mo = — 


Raymond Burton, 41, formerly 
vice president and manager, Stand- 
ard Steel Co., North Kansas City, 
Mo., died March 28 at Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

ooa 

Lewis D. Newman, who has been 
secretary-treasurer and manager of 
the iron ore properties of Great 
Northern railway, St. Paul, since 
Carmi A. Thompson resigned from 
those duties, died March 28, while on 
a vacation in the West. 

fy i t 

Charles A. Bumpus, 80, who for 60 
years had been identified with Cobb 
& Drew Inc., Plymouth, Mass., manu- 
facturer of burrs, 
staples, ete., died March 23 at his 
home in that city. He was reputed to 
be the oldest tack and rivet maker in 
the country. Born in Plymouth he 
entered the employ of Cobb & Drew, 


rivets, tacks, 


rivet manufacturers. 
Let. i 

Marshall William Alworth, Duluth, 
prominent in the Lake Superior iron 
ore industry died March 31 at Miami, 
Fla. Mr. Alworth was president and 
director of Jasper Park Colleries 
Ltd., vice president and director of 
the Royal Mineral association, Al- 
worth Land & Improvement Co., Al- 
worth Investment Corp., Alworth Tim- 


ber Co. and Nanoose Investment Co. 
beets 
Archibald G. Smith, 64, general su- 
perintendent of the Neville Island 
works, Davison Coke & Iron Co., 
Pittsburgh, died April 12 at his War- 
ren, O., home. He formerly was su- 
perintendent of steel works of Colum- 
bia Steel Co., Butler, Pa., Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., and Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 
OOO 
William Ganschow, 55, second vice 
president of Gears & Forgings Ince., 
Cleveland, died suddenly at Chicago, 





William Ganschow 


April 7, where he headed the Gans- 
chow division of the company. His 
father founded William Ganschow 
Co., Chicago, to manufacture indus- 
trial gears more than 50 years ago. 
The son succeeded to the presidency 
upon the death of the elder Ganschow, 
continuing in that capacity until 1928 
when the company merged with the 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co. and Ohio 
Forge Co., Cleveland, and Fawcus 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, to form 
Gears & Forgings Ine. At that time 
he was placed in charge of Chicago 
operations of the merged interests. 

Mr. Ganschow was affiliated with 
American Gear Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation from its inception. He served 
as a member of its first general stand- 
ardization committee and at one time 
was a member of its governing board. 
He also was active in National Metal 
Trades association. 

Harry B. Kirkland, 50, engineer and 
editor of Railway Purchases and 
Stores, Chicago, died April 3 at his 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Pittsburgh, has placed 


an order with the Rust Engineer- 

ing Co., Pittsburgh, for two Rust 
zone controlled double-fired continu- 
ous billet heating furnaces for its 
Hazelwood plant. These furnaces 
each will have a capacity of 40 gross 
tons per hour of 4 x 4-inch to 6 x 6- 
inch billets 16% feet in length. 
While designed for double or triple 
firing, the furnaces will be construct- 
ed originally for double firing. Coke 
oven gas will be used in the soaking 
chamber and fuel oil in the heating 
chamber. 

Rust Engineering Co., also has re- 
ceived a contract for a double-fired 
continuous billet heating furnace 
from the Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, to serve its new No. 2 merchant 
mill. The furnace will have a capac- 
ity of 40 gross tons per hour of 30- 
inch billets from 2 x 2-inch to 4 x 4- 
inch section. It is equipped with a 
Rust refractory tile recuperator to 
preheat air for combustion and a 
high-temperature exhauster to de- 
liver the preheated air under pres- 
sure to the ports. Fuel will be oil. 

oog 

Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, produ- 
cers of automobile radiators, commer- 
cial refrigeration and heat units, will 
open a Canadian branch at 1244 Duf- 
ferin street, Toronto, about May 1. 

O00 

Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of ranges and furnaces, 
plans reorganization and resumption 
of business on a smaller scale after 
trustee’s sale of its real estate and 
buildings April 20. 

amas 

American Steel & Wire Co., sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., has bought the business and 
smelting plant of the Edgar Zine 
Co., St. Louis. The smelter is at 
Cherryvale, Kans. 

oo 

California Corrugated Tank Co., 
West Berkeley, Calif., has bought 
the plant and business of the Spok- 
ane Culvert & Tank Co., Spokane. 
The purchase also includes the Pure 
Iron Culvert & Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Oreg. 


+ ro 
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Aleo Products Ine., a division of 
American Locomotive  Co., New 
York, has opened a district sales and 
construction office at 1203 Philtower 
building, Tulsa, Okla. M. A. Hayes 
is general superintendent in charge 
of construction and T. B. Leech is 
sales engineer. A similar office has 


been opened in the Esperson build- 
ing, Houston, Tex., in charge of R. H. 
Brinton. 

L) 

Globe-Union Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of radio. specialties 
and storage batteries, has bought the 
Great Lakes Golf Corp., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of steel shafted golf 
clubs, by exchange of stock, the com- 
pany retaining its identity. 

oOd 

Guiberson Corp., Dallas, Tex., S. A. 
ruiberson, president, will establish 
a factory in Dallas for tke manufac- 
ture of diesel airplane motors. The 
company manufactures. oil well 
equipment and it is understood the 
new plant will be built adjoining the 
present plant at Dallas. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, has 
taken a contract from Six Compan- 
ies Ine., contractor for the Hoover 
dam, for all air compressor and rock 


drilling equipment needed for the 
five-year project. The stationary 
plant will have capacity of 25,000 


cubic feet per minute. 
noo 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Corp., Montour Falls, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed the Elliott Electric Co., 2178 
West Twenty-fifth street, Cleveland, 
and A. G. Acker, 1409 Keystone 
building, Pittsburgh, its representa- 
tives for the sale of electric hoists 
and winches. 
ooo 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has re-elected 
directors whose terms expired this 
year, as follows: E. M. Herr, vice 
chairman, and L. A. Osborne, vice 
president of the company; H. B. 
Rust, president, Koppers Co.; Samuel 
M. Vauclain, chairman, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 
0U OU 
Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
O., has re-elected officers for the en- 
suing year. Francis E. Symons has 
been continued as president, F. A. 
Livingston, vice president and trea- 
surer; L. C. Roy, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; B. C. Hanna, 
chief engineer and assistant to the 
president; A. C. Case, auditor; H. E. 
Grashel, purchasing agent; C. L. Fox, 
works manager; Edward C. Turner, 
general counsel. 
ia, a? ay 


Stinson Aircraft Corp., subsidiary 
of the Cord Corp., has plans for the 
production of about 400 planes in 
1931, 50 of which will be tri-motored 
ships for commercial transport use, 





and 350 of which will be four-pagsep. 
ger junior planes. E. A. Stinson, 
president, states that the company 
now is building three to five of the 
smaller planes daily and two tri. 
motored ships weekly. 
OOO 

General Lock Corp., Lancaster, 
Pa., has been formed to manufacture 
laminated steel padlocks. Van BR, 
Hooper, Milwaukee, has been elected 
president, and Charles G. Crabb, algo 
of Milwaukee, executive vice-pregi- 
dent. Both are former executives of 
the Master Lock Co., Milwaukee, 
pioneer manufacturer of laminated 
padlocks. Following their retire. 
ment from the Master Lock Co, Mr, 
Hooper and Mr. Crabb organized the 
General Grinder Corp., Milwaukee, 
to manufacture tool grinders and 
other mechanical devices. S. R. Slay- 
maker, Lancaster, Pa., is chairman 
of the new General Lock Corp. §, (, 
Slaymaker is treasurer, and W. Hey- 
ward Smith, secretary. 

a 8 Be 

Cleveland Formgrader Co., recent- 
ly incorporated, has started produc- 
tion of paving equipment, to include 
formgraders, subgrade scrapers and 
straight-edges. Plant and _ general 
offices are at West 116th street and 
the Nickel Plate railroad. The firm 
is headed by T. W. Dieckmann, for- 
merly sales manager of the paving 
division of the Lakewood Engineer- 
ing Co., which about two years ago 
was merged with the Jaeger Machine 
Co., Columbus, O. Mr. Dieckmann is 
president and treasurer and also will 
direct advertising policies. J. G. Tul- 
lis, formerly in charge of production 
and assembly of paving equipment 
for the Lakewood company, is vice 
Schumacher, previ- 
design of paving 


president. E. F. 
ously engineer of 
equipment for Lakewood Engineer- 
ing, also is vice president. H. M. 
Toole, formerly purchasing agent of 
the Lakewood company, is secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


] } 
Lj 


Fifty new caterpillar-type gasoline- 
operated cranes have been purchased 
from  Industrial-Brownhoist  Corp., 
Cleveland, by Phillip T. King, 50 
Church street, New York, for resale. 
These represent all of this type of 
equipment in stock at the Cleveland 
plant, which is to be consolidated 
with the works at Bay City, Mich. 
The property at Cleveland is being 
offered for sale, with the transfer of 


equipment and other items to Bay 


City expected to be completed by 
August. The crawler cranes range 
from 6% tons, equipped with %- 
cubic yard buckets, to 15. tons, 


equipped with buckets of 7% to 1% 
cubie yards. The latter 
steel erection cranes and can carry 
booms up to 80 feet in length. Under 

purchase, it is said, the 
department of Industrial- 
Brownhoist Corp. will confine its ef- 
forts to the corporation’s other lines 
over the next few months. 


sizes are 


terms of 


sales 
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Wesley Bowman Studio 


Steel Angles from Chicago 


CHICAGO 
LUS and minus signs are jum- 
bled in a welter of trends as 
the steel industry at Chicago 
swings into the second quarter. 
Recently, more minus signs than 
pluses have been visible following 
the activity that passed for a rally in 
the first half of March. 

Equipment sales offices and steel 
consumers are in a highly uncertain 
mood. How variable are the trends 
is illustrated by the finished steel 
contract orders at the close of first 
quarter, the heaviest in four months, 
and an accompanying sluggish flow 
of specifications that reduced the dis- 
trict’s ingot output by 5 per cent. 
The lack of farm equipment busi- 
ness furnished the sour note in last 
month’s prosperity chorus. 


Look to Farms for New 
Buying in Volume 


Much serious-minded thought ex- 
presses the idea that the business de- 
pression cannot be overcome until 
better farm buying power is restored. 
This is in line with the recent as- 
sertion of Alexander Legge, who has 
returned to the presidency of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. after 20 
months as chairman of the federal 
farm board. 

Therefore, it is reasoned that in- 
tervention of nature through good 
crop prospects in the next 90 days 
may bring a change, not only in sen- 
timent but in activity. Mr. Legge 
and other farm equipment leaders 
hold that the farms offer America’s 
greatest potential market for the 
products of the country’s industry. 
Farm income declined approximately 
ten billion dollars last year. 

Comes an answering concert to the 
effect that the talk of a good crop 
year is mockery in view of the ex- 
isting world grain surplus, which 
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may be expected to continue at least 
another year at an abnormal status. 
Coincidentally is cited the fact that 
Canada is carrying a surplus of 165,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and the 
United States a surplus of 275,000,- 
000 to 300,000,000 bushels, against 
a normal surplus of about 125,000,- 
000 bushels; that wheat and corn ac- 
tually are selling at about 1 cent a 
pound. 

On the other hand, even conserva- 
tive implement manufacturers and 
dealers assert farm morale is on 
the upgrade instead of down, and 
that farm buying power, while like- 
ly to be limited, is just as likely to 
gain momentum. 

It is stated also that the low tempo 
of implement production in the last 
13 months will result in greater 
shortages in certain of tools 
and machines than the industry ever 
experienced during any previous good 
year. 

Furthermore, it is contended, ex- 
isting inventories will be liquidated in 
no time with even a mild upturn in 
demand, and in the livestock areas 
markets for row crop equipment and 
farm tool specialties are virtually un- 
impaired. 

Tremendous grain elevator capac- 
ity, particularly in the Chicago and 
Kansas City districts, is being con- 
structed by Missouri Pacific, Wabash 
and other roads, besides grain cor- 
porations. 


types 


Implement Builders Going 
Into Slack Season 


For the implement maker, the last 
four months have been a period of 
shelf-cleaning. This has been a try- 
ing period, but heavy inventories are 
being slowly reduced. In the mean- 
time, the off season is approaching, 
and the western implement and trac- 
tor works are limping in production, 


or closing entirely for the next few 
months. 

International Harvester has _ its 
plants in this district and at Rock Is- 
land, Ill., at three days a week, while 
the Milwaukee plant has been down 
for several weeks. A leading inde- 
pendent—Deere & Co.—#in a few 
weeks will have four of its plants 
virtually down, except for intermit- 
tent production of hay tools. Two 
of the plants had been at capacity 
for over two months. J. I. Case, at 
Racine, Wis., is at two to three days. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIlL., 
will close down its huge tractor 
works shortly through May, June 
and probably July, except its ship- 
ping department, and for parts pro- 
duction. Oliver is closing its export 
program, has its Battle Creek, Mich., 
plant down, and is on limited sched- 
ule at Charles City and South Bend. 

This situation, while in marked 
contrast with the period of 1924-29, 
is not alarming for late spring and 
summer off-production months. 


Freight Car Shops Face 
Summer Without Orders 


Western freight car shops will con- 
tinue to gather dust for the next few 
months. All the ear builders are 
hopeful of railroad rolling stock pur- 
chases by autumn, but this will have 
little or no effect on 1931 car shop 
business, as the normal 60 days of 
assembling materials, plus the build- 
ing up of seattered staffs and organi- 
would extend actual opera- 
next year. 


zations 
tions into 

The last big car order placed late 
last year, the Santa Fe purchase of 
1500 freight cars, is being delivered 
by Pressed Steel Car Co., General 
American Tank Car, American Car 
& Foundry and Pullman shops in 
this district and at St. Louis. This 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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Who Is Best Qualified To 
Advise on Wage Policy? 


MERICAN business is witnessing a unique 
debate on the policy of wages. Never 
before in the history of this country have 
leaders in industry, economics and 

finance expressed such divergent views on this 
important problem. Never has it been more 
difficult for the average manufacturer to de- 
termine what course he should pursue. 

The contrast between the present conflict of 
ideas and the almost unanimous opinion which 
prevailed only 10 years ago is astounding. In 
1921 when business was in a depressed state 
business executives were united in the belief 
that the situation called for reductions in wages. 
Drastic cuts were announced daily, and seldom 
was a dissenting voice raised against this action. 
In President Harding’s unemployment confer- 
ence, where the question of wage levels received 
careful attention, the only emphatic objection 
to general reduction came from the veteran Sam- 
uel Gompers. But even his attitude was weak- 
ened by the fact that many groups of labor vol- 
untarily accepted wage cuts as a logical con- 
comitant of the business depression. 


This Is First Depression in Which 
Leaders Have Differed on Wages 


No semblance of this unanimity remains to- 
day. The President of the United States, the 
heads of an impressive number of the largest 
corporations, the spokesmen of many of the most 
influential business and trade organizations and 
a few economists hold that wages should be 
maintained or that if reductions become impera- 
tive they be considered as a last resort. Ar- 
rayed against these proponents of maintained 
wages are other leaders—apparently in the mi- 
nority and seemingly finding their chief support 
in the banking fraternity—who argue that 
wages should be cut at once. 

The position of those who believe in immediate 
reductions is that wage levels should correspond 
more closely with the cost of living, that the re- 
quired degree of deflation cannot be achieved 
until wage rates are brought into line with com- 
modity prices, and that lower wages are neces- 
sary to reduce the cost of production so that 
profits can be made on present low prices. More- 
over, those favoring wage cuts argue that self 
preservation should take precedence over the 
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maintenance of a national policy that has not 
yet been fully tested and proved sound. 

The proponents of high wages assert that a 
wave of reductions will affect mass buying power 
seriously at a time when further restrictions ip 
consumption would retard business recovery, 
They also point to the fact that in reality the 
income of labor has declined since 1929 to a 
greater degree than the cost of living. A fur. 
ther contention is that the majority of manufac- 
turers can save more by improved management 
than can be saved by reducing the cost of labor, 


Business Should Choose Leadership 
Which Is Best Qualified 


In view of the complexity of these conflicting 
arguments it is not surprising that industrial ex- 
ecutives are puzzled as never before as to the 
proper course to pursue. That the disposition 
to yield to the temptation to cut is more preva- 
lent now than at the beginning of the depression 
is clearly demonstrated by the statistics of the 
bureau of labor statistics of the United States 
department of labor. The figures show that in 
each month of 1929 the number of employes af- 
fected by wage increases greatly exceeded those 
affected by reductions. This also was true in 
January, 1930, but in February, 1930, and in 
each succeeding month to date the number of 
workers affected by wage cuts was greater than 
the number affected by wage increases. 

While the figures plainly reveal a trend to- 
ward downward revision of wages, the tendency 
is not general. In fact industry as a whole has 
made a remarkable showing in its effort to main- 
tain wages under extremely difficult circum- 
stances. The United States Steel Corp. and 
most of the leading independents in the steel in- 
dustry, the Standard Oil companies and a num- 
ber of the independents in that field, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and other leading 
employers of labor are trying to hold wages at 
1929 levels. 

It would seem that manufacturers who are 
confused by the conflicting elements in the wage 
debate might well consider the type of leader- 
ship they would prefer to follow. Then it be- 
comes a choice between the judgment of the 
executive leaders of successful corporations and 
the judgment of bankers. The former, who are 
responsible not only to their stockholders, but 
also to tens of thousands of employes, and who 
are thoroughly familiar with questions of man- 
agement, would appear to be better qualified to 
speak on wage problems than financial experts 
whose perspective necessarily is more limited. 
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Industries Encouraging 


AROMETERS of business continue to present 

a confusing picture, but the general aspect 
issomewhat brighter. The statistics for March 
are serving the useful purpose of reminding the 
business world that the upswing through Jan- 
uary and February continued throughout the 
third month without appreciable abatement. 

Steel ingot production in March, with an av- 
erage daily rate of 116,286 tons, represented a 
10 per cent gain over February. Pig iron pro- 
duction in the third month was up 7 per cent. 
The daily average output of steel ingots was the 
highest since last August and the number of 
active blast furnaces was the largest since last 
September. Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corp. on March 31 totaled 3,995,330 tons, 
a slight gain over the figure for Feb. 28. 


Sharp Gain in Building Awards 
Is Favorable Sign 


One of the most favorable signs to be found in 
current barometers is the encouraging rise in 
the volume of building construction. According 
to the reports of the F. W. Dodge Corp. building 
awards in March aggregated 37,954,500 square 
feet compared with 28,338,600 in the preceding 
month. This gain of 34 per cent is due largely 
to a spurt in residence construction. 

Freight traffic during the week ending March 
28 was slightly lower than in the preceding 
week. While volume fluctuated only slightly in 
March, the level continued about 19 per cent 
below the corresponding record of loadings in 
1930. The comparatively low rate of freight 
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Class I roads in February were lower than in 
January, which decline is contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend. 

While figures of employment for March are 
not complete, reports from important industrial 
sections indicate that a gain of several per cent 
may be expected. In the case of Ohio a gain 
of 1 per cent in February was followed by an 
increase of 2 per cent in March. However, the 
situation still is spotty in many localities. 


Increased Rate of Automobile Production 


Will Swell April Total 


Automobile output has been stepped up again. 
The two leading builders of low-priced cars in- 
creased their schedules sharply last week and 
advances were noted in the plants of several 
manufacturers of medium-priced automobiles. 
However the state of demand has not been fully 


determined and builders still are proceeding 
cautiously. 
Prices of commodities are lower, but in some 


respects the situation is more encouraging. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the various price barometers 
seemed to register a state of stability and Brad- 
street’s index for April 1 actually showed a gain 
over the figure for March 1. In the past few 
weeks, weaknesses in many lines more than off- 
set gains in a number of sensitive commodities, 
with the result that the weekly indicators again 
are in a downward trend. STEEL’s composite of 
14 steel and iron products continues at $31.67, 
which is barely above the average for March. 

Whether or not the present decline in com- 
modity prices generally will extend beyond a 
brief period is a question of more than usual 
interest to business. The recent dips to still 
lower prices in textiles, rubber, cotton, grains 














and other commodities are disconcerting to those 
who believed that rock bottom already had been 
reached. Nevertheless, the sustained resistance 
to declines which was so clearly evident during 
the first three weeks of March is not without 
significance, and gives weight to the hope that 
the present period of softness may not continue 
long. 

In general, business now is in a state of flux. 
In spite of a slight relapse in steelworks opera- 
tions, the momentum of first-quarter improve- 
ments continues strong. Gains in building con- 
struction and automobile output, if sustained, 
should soon contribute greater support to the 
business structure. 

Weekly estimates of steelworks operations 
continue to check closely with the computed 
monthly figures of the American Iron and Steel 
institute. Last month STEEL’s weekly estimates 
for the issues of March 5, 12, 19 and 26 were 
respectively 55, 55 to 56, 57 and 56 per cent, av- 
eraging 55.87 per cent. The institute’s monthly 
figure for March was 54.74 per cent. Thus 
STEEL’s weekly estimates were at variance with 
the official figure by only 1.13 per cent, a discrep- 
ancy which may be easily explained by the fact 
that the last two days of the month fell in a 
week which was reported in STEEL in April in- 
stead of in March. 


Thumb Nail Sketches 


of Business 


Employment in Ohio Gains 


For the second consecutive month, figures of industrial 
employment in the state of Ohio show a gain. According 


to report of the bureau of business research, Ohio State 
university, the increase in March over February was 2 per 


cent. The gain in February was 1 per cent over January. 
The bureau’s report states that the employment increase 
in March from February was experienced in all types of 
employment, and amounted to 1 per cent in the manufac- 


turing industries, 2 per cent in the non-manufacturing oc 


cupations, and 3 per cent in the construction industries. 
The 1 per cent increase in the manufacturing industries 
was no greater than the usual seasonal increase, and the 
3 per cent increase in the construction industries was sub 
stantially less than the usual seasonal increase of 6 per 
cent, indicating no more than seasonal improvement in the 
manufacturing industries and a seasonal decline in con 
struction. The 2 per cent increase in non-manufacturing 
employment, however, was greater than the usual seasonal 
increase of 1 per cent indicating a more-than-seasonal gain 
in non-manufacturing employment. 

The 1 per cent increase in manufacturing employment in 
March from February was caused primarily by increases 
in chemicals, the lumber products, the machinery, the 


metal products, the stone, clay, and glass products, and the 
textiles groups. All other major manufacturing groups 
reported either no change from February or a further de. 
cline. 


Distribution of Wealth 


In a recent issue of The Conference Board Bulletin, pub. 
lished by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 
Park Ave., New York, appeared estimates of the amount and 
distribution of wealth in the United States which afford 
opportunities for enlightening comparisons. According to 
the report the total estimated wealth of the country in 1928 
was $360,062,000,000 and in 1929 it was $361,837,000,000, 
However, the per capita wealth, which was $3,004 in 1928 
declined to $2,977 in 1929. 

In the distribution of wealth by states New York leads 
with $40,708,000,000 in 1929. Pennsylvania is second with 
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$32,.757,000,000, Illinois third with $24,356,000,000, Ohio 
fourth with $21,390,000,000 and California fifth with $17,048. 
000,000. The next five in order of rank are Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Iowa and Missouri. 

Numerous surprises appear in the estimates of per capita 
wealth in 1929. Nevada leads with $6,318 per person. 
Wyoming is second with $5,227, South Dakota third with 
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$4,964, Montana fourth with $4,755 and Iowa fifth with } 


$4,617. In wealth per capita the so-called industrial and 
commercial states are well down the list. New York’s per 
capita wealth is $3,276, Pennsylvania $3,425, Illinois $3,227, 
Ohio $3,250 and California $3,093. Mississippi is low with 


$1,242. 


Believe Price Decline Arrested 


Soren emmeercn aE 


As a result of a world-wide study of price trends, the | 
National Industrial Conference board reports that the! 
world decline of prices seems to have been arrested inj 


the early part of 1931. According to the report, this | 
study of conditions in 25 countries during 1950 suggests | 
two general conclusions: First, those countries which | 


had been able to maintain a high level of industrial and 
trade activity after an acute business depression had set 
in elsewhere began to feel the effect of an unfavorable inter- 
national situation toward the end of 1930. Second, there 
is a general feeling in most countries of the world that by 


the end of 1930 the worst phases of the business depres- 


sion had probably been reached, and that, while no imme- 
diate and rapid business revival is expected, the business 
situation in 1931 should slowly but steadily improve. 


Conditions Brighter in Canada 


The current report of the department of commerce gives 
a somewhat more cheerful view of the outlook for business 
in Canada: “Improvement in trade continues with grow 
ing commercial and industrial activity reported from Mo- 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and a more optimistic oul 
look from Vancouver. Prairie province sales of farm int 
plements still reflect the lower purchasing power of farm 
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ers but new automobile sales in this section during thef 


first quarter of the year were slightly above last year's | 


business. Ontario automobile sales are also fair in botl 
new and used cars and wholesale hardware is more activ! 
in that section although the heavier turnover is attributed 
to low retail stocks. An amendment to the Corporations 
Tax act passed by the Ontario legislature during the wee! 
provides for a levy of one-tenth of one per cent on the paid 
up capital stock of every incorporated company and on al 
sums of money raised by the corporation, including ad- 


vances or loans by other companies. 
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Building Awards Move Up Sharply 


with Seasonal Trend 


Contract awards for: building construction 
went up with the seasonal expansion of activity 
during March. A total of 37,954,500 square feet 
of contracts was awarded, compared with 28,- 
338,600 square feet in February, a gain of 33.9 
per cent. The increase is not quite as great as 
in 1980, when March contracts, at 53,810,000 
square feet, were 40.8 per cent above the pre- 
vious period. However, there is a considerable 
resumption of residential building, and _ in 
March this class involved 22,089,500 square feet, 
up 33.4 per cent from the 16,559,300 square feet 
contracted for in February. Contracts for in- 
dustrial buildings also were greater, up 18.1 per 
cent to 1,770,300 square feet. 
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Coal Output Continues to Lag 
Behind Normal Figures 


Total production of soft coal during the week 
ended April 4 is estimated at 7,214,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 3.9 per cent from output of 7,509,- 
000 tons in the previous week. The decrease 
was due to time lost on a holiday, and follows 
a course similar to that of past years. Daily 
average production was 1,244,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,621,000 tons per day in the corre- 
sponding week of 1930. Only during the week 
ended March 14 has output of bituminous coal 
exceeded the like week of last year. Production 
for the calendar year to April 4 amounts to 108,- 
159,000 tons or 1,852,000 tons per day. Com- 
parable figures for a year ago are 129,817,000 
tons and 1,621,000 tons. 
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Further Reduction in Copper Stocks 
Takes Place in March 


Refined copper stocks dropped enough dur- 
ing March to make the decline a little more no- 
ticeable than the negligible reductions of the 
past few months. At the end of March they stood 
at 354,205 tons, down 9424 tons from February. 
The cut was the best since’stocks reached a peak 


last November at 369,832 tons. March output, 
up to 102,058 tons from 99,853 tons in Febru- 


ary, increased because of the longer month. A 
year ago production was 127,064 tons. Ship- 
ments gained to 111,482 tons and for the third 
time this year topped the corresponding month 
of 1930; a month before they were 100,051 tons 





























Iron and Steel Prices Still Subject 
to Minor Fluctuations 


STEEL’s composite of iron and steel prices was 
unchanged at $31.67 on April 8, after declining 
to that figure on April 1, due to a weakness in 
the price of sheets. There are indications that 
additional soft spots in the same commodity will 
lower the index during the current week. The 
gain of ten cents made on March 18, when firm- 
ness in southern and Mahoning valley pig iron 
and in wire rods was manifested, was held only 
to the second week. It is noted that the monthly 
average for March was $31.66, a gain of a single 
cent over the average for February, but the first 
time that a decrease in the monthly average has 
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Ingot Output Rises to Best Rate 
Since Last August 


Production of open-hearth and bessemer steel! 
ingots was at the daily rate of 116,286 gross 
tons in March, compared with 105,305 tons daily 
in February, representing a gain of 10 per cent. 
Not since August last year, when the daily av- 
erage was 119,050 tons, has production been 
higher. However, a comparison with March, 
1930, when the rate was 165,381 tons, still 
makes the present activity appear in an unfa- 
vorable light. The industry passed through 
March at 54.74 per cent of capacity, the third 


consecutive gain in operations since the low of 
While output ex- 


38.57 per cent in December. 
panded throughout the first quarter, the average 
daily rate for the period was only 104,337 tons. 
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BLAST FURNACE PRODUCTION RATE 


Blast Furnace Operations Gain 
as Seven Stacks Are Added 


The rise of 7.1 per cent in the daily rate of 
pig iron production during March was accom- 
panied by a gain of almost three points in rate 
of operation, from 42.5 per cent of capacity to 
45.4 per cent. Each of the first three months of 
the year has seen a net gain of seven stacks. 
Three merchant and five nonmerchant stacks 
were added in March, and one nonmerchant fur- 
nace blown out, bringing the total to 116 of a po- 
tential 307. The rise from 38.4 per cent in Jan- 
uary to 45.4 per cent in March this year com- 
pares with a rise of from 65 per cent to 74.5 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1930. Operations 
last month were at the best rate since last Oc- 
tober, when they were 49.6 per cent. 
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Which is it in your factory?! 
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OWN the assembly line ... by each worker a pile | 
of useless parts; useless because they wouldn’t fit, 
Some a thousandth of an inch too small; some just ¢ 
fraction too large. Is that a picture of your plant? 


Pressed Steel has eliminated that loss for many man- 
ufacturers. Each Pressed Steel part fits precisely; 
finishing operations such as sand-blasting, grinding, 
polishing, etc., are seldom necessary. 


If heavy, inaccurate, bulky parts are slowing up 
your production and increasing your costs, call in | 
a Pressed Steel Redesign Engineer. Without any 





obligations, he will make a survey of your product 
This fan housing, when rede- 
signed in Pressed Steel entirely 
eliminated the cost of machining 
and refitting. Total production 


and reveal, if possible, the savings you may effect 
with Pressed Steel. 


We will put you in touch with reliable pressed | 
costs were reduced 30%. : 
steel manufacturers. Write Trade Research ' 
Division, National Association of Flat Rolled | 
Steel Manufacturers, 511 Terminal Tower | 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Railroad Earnings Fail to Recover 
in February 


A further decrease in railroad income in Feb- 
ruary was contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
as the normal gain in freight movement gener- 
ally brings a rise in earnings. Income of $27,- 
264,467 during the period compares with $33,- 
849,116in January. Last year net operating in- 
come gained moderately from $55,454,416 in the 
first month to $59,452,006 in February. Rail- 
road income has declined in every month since 
last October. For the first two months of this 
year net operating income was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.96 per cent on property in- 
vestment. This compares with 3.79 per cent in 
the same period of 1930. Of the 171 Class I 
railroads, 57 operated at a loss in February. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight Register 
Small Decline 


Total freight car loadings for the week ended 


March 28 were 740,079 cars, down 1863 ears 
from the previous week. The figure still is the 


highest, with the exception of the preceding 
week, of any week this year. For the present 
calendar year to date loadings are about 19 
per cent under the 1930 period and 25 per cent 
under 1929. Total loadings on March 28 were 
9,266,039 cars, compared with 11,269,184 in the 
corresponding weeks of 1930 and 12,153,528 in 
1929. March, with successive gains during the 
first three weeks and but a slight decline in the 
fourth, has the best monthly average thus far 
in 1931, but only by a small margin. Four weeks 
in March averaged 737,204 cars per week. 
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Gas-fired installation for metal lithographing. 


FOR HEAT 
WHEREVER 
HEAT IS NEEDED 


From the jeweler’s tiny torch to the mighty 
blast furnace. The free book “Gas Heat in 


Industry” tells the whole story. Send for it. 
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Fig. 1—Open-hearth practice now calls for the insulation of many furnace parts 


Insulating Open-Hearth Furnaces 


BY S. M. JENKINS 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


EGENERATOR walls of open-hearth 


naces, as a rule, are partly under the 
ground, and the construction of the outside 
finish, therefore, differs. The wall above 


ground should be built of 13‘ inches of first- 


quality firebrick and of 4%. 
inches of high-temperature in- 
sulating brick protected with a 
steel shell, or of 18 inches of 
first-quality brick wall with 
4145 inches of low-temperature 
insulating brick protected in 
like manner. Below ground 
the same firebrick and insulat- 
ing brick construction should 
be followed, faced with a steel 
shell if a steel pan is used; and 
a concrete wall if the steel cas- 
ing stops at ground level. This 
concrete wall should be poured 
in place before the insulated 
brick wall is built. If red brick 
walls are used they should be 
built independently. 
Regenerator arches should 
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NSULATING open-hearth fur- 

naces is a comparatively recent 
development and is commanding 
the attention of many operators. 
The grade of insulating brick to 
use, how it should be installed, 
cost of insulating furnace equip- 
ment and other data are presented 
inthe accompanying article. The 
author, S. M. Jenkins, is assistant 
sales manager, in charge of high- 
temperature insulation, Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 








be 9 to 12 inches of firebrick and 21% inches of 
high-temperature insulating brick over a 9-inch 
firebrick arch adjoining the fantail arch. 
temperature insulating brick, 21% inches thick, 


Low- 


should be used over the remainder of the re- 


generator arch. Where 12 
inches of firebrick is used, 2% 
inches of low-temperature in- 


sulating brick should be laid 


over the entire regenerator 
arch. The insulating brick 


should be laid dry over the 
firebrick arch sprung from a 
substantial skewback, after 
the arch has been brought up 
to a temperature so that in 
part, at least, it has reached its 
ultimate position. These brick 
then are grouted in place with 
insulating brick mortar and 
covered with %-inch of in- 
sulating cement. An insulat- 
ing brick arch such as this 
forms a permanent, tight, in- 


sulated crust independent of 
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Fig. 2—Plan view of open-hearth insulated reyenerator chamber in 
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gas and air pockets have a common center wall 


any expansion or movement of the 
firebrick arch which would cause 
eracks and air infiltration. 

The fantail side walls should be 
built of 134% inches of silica brick and 
of 4% inches of high-temperature in- 
sulating brick. The bases should be 
13 inches of silica brick insulated with 
41% inches of high-temperature insulat- 
ing brick all steel encased. The fantail 
arches should be 12 to 13% inches of 
silica brick insulated with 2% inches 
of high-temperature insulating brick 
laid dry with the same skewback ar- 
rangement and construction as on re- 
generator chambers, and finished with 
%-inch of insulating cement. It has 
been found in most cases, that fire- 
brick in the fantails, if insulated and 
encased in steel, are liable to soften 
owing to the high temperatures to 
which these walls are subjected. 

Slag pockets should be built of 4% 
inches of high-temperature insulating 
brick in back of 18 inches of silica 
brick on the side walls which, in turn 
are encased by a steel shell. The base 
should be made of 9 inches of firebrick 
with 4% to 5 inches of high-tempera- 
ture insulating brick on top of the 
concrete foundation. With 2 x 2- 
inch circulating flues protecting the 
concrete foundation, this construction 
is found advisable particularly where 
the foundations are close to high- 
temperature gases. 

Open-hearth flues should be _ built 
-with 4% inches of low-temperature 
insulating brick on the side walls and 
over the firebrick arches. The fire- 
brick walls of such flues are generally 
9 inches thick which is sufficient for 
structural strength. Low-temperature 
insulating brick should be used for 
this purpose inasmuch as they will 
stand the temperature and moisture 
and give the highest efficiency. The 
bases of flues should include 4% 
inches of firebrick and 2% to 4% 
inches of low-temperature insulating 
brick laid on a concrete foundation. 

Regenerator chamber bases should 
be divided into two classes. One 
where the regenerator is built in a 
steel pan and insulated for protection 
and the other where the regenerator 
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chambers are built on a_ concrete 
foundation. In the latter case the 
bases should be insulated with at least 
two 2%-inch courses of high-tempera- 
ture insulating brick faced with 2% 
to 9 inches of firebrick. This insula- 
tion should cover the entire concrete 
mat, with the exception of foundation 
for the outside main regenerator wall 
supports. The rider walls are built 
on this insulated base which will with- 


stand sufficient crushing to allow for 
weight of rider walls and checker 
weight. 


Temperatures Vary 


Three-pass regenerator chambers 
show a higher temperature in the 
first pass so that where a 13% or 18- 
inch firebrick side wall is used the 
414 inches of brick in back of the fire- 


brick should be of the high-tempera- 
ture insulating grade. The second 


and third pass side walls should be as 
previously described. The arch over 
the entire first should be 12 
inches of firebrick or silica brick and 
2% inches of high-temperature in- 
sulating brick and %-inch of insulat- 


pass 


which the 


have 5 inches of firebrick and 4% op 
5 inches of high-temperature insulat. 
ing brick protecting the insulating 
concrete foundation. 

If open hearths are built in swampy 


soil, piles are driven and the ¢op. 
crete mat is poured covering thege 
piles. The regenerator chamber be. 


low the ground generally is built in g 
steel plan. This pan is protected by 
heavy insulation. A typical insula. 
tion is several inches of gunite, gq 
graphitic steel, and a series of air 
flues of about 2 x 2 inches spaced 12 
or 14 inches apart and covered with 
6 inches of insulating concrete over 
the entire area of the graphitic stee] 
and extending between the flues. The 


outside walls rest on this mat and | 


the base under the checkers is faced 
with 7% inches of high-temperature 
insulating brick and 4% inches of fire. 
brick. This carries also under the 
rider walls. Ample clearance should 
be left between the side wall of re. 
generator buckstays and the steel pro- 
tection pan, as shown in Fig. 4, 

Silica brick are recommended for 
all fantail walls, arches, bases, all 
slag-pocket work where high-tempera- 
ture insulating brick are used, and in 
the regenerator arch over the first of 
a 3-pass unit. First-quality firebrick 
are recommended for all other walls, 
bases, and arches which are insulated 
in any manner. Second-quality fire- 
brick are not recommended except 
possibly in the cooler flues because an 
effort is made in this construction to 
keep the walls as thin as possible and 
the heat return as high as the in- 
sulating materials will afford. 

All insulating brick are selected 
after temperatures have been checked 
carefully. Low-temperature insulat- 
ing brick should not be subjected to a 
temperature in excess of 1600 degrees 
Fahr.; their crushing strength is 225 
pounds a square inch cold and 215 
pounds a square inch at 1600 degrees 
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Fig. 3—Design of open-hearth insulated regenerator construction with gas and 
air chambers built as independent units 
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Fahr.; their crushing strength is 250 
pounds a square inch cold and 80 
pounds a square inch at 2332 de- 
grees Fahr. The crushing weights 
and expansions of refractories also 
should be checked so that the insulat- 
ing brick can be selected properly. 
When the insulating brick is laid 
against the steel shell throughout the 
frebrick wall receives the full bene- 
fit of the buckstay supports, where 
the insulating brick are of sufficient 
strength to withstand any expansion 
of the firebrick without crushing. 
This construction prevents the fire- 
prick wall from caving in, buckling 
or cracking. 

Incidental materials other than the 
insulating brick include insulating 
concrete and insulating cement. The 
insulating concrete is recommended 
where surfaces are rough or uneven 
and where the use of this material 
saves labor in leveling the founda- 
tion. It also is recommended where 
crushing weights exceed the safe lim- 
its of insulating brick. In all other 
foundation construction high-tempera- 
ture insulating brick are recommend- 
ed because of their light weight and 
pecause they are a 24 per cent better 
insulator than insulating concrete and 


cost slightly less in place. Insulating 
cement is used over’ regenerator 
arches and is applied after expansion 
has been taken up. It gives slightly 
additional insulation and reduces air 
infiltration. 

Labor in placing firebrick is figured 
at $30 a thousand and includes all 
general labor, scaffolding, fire clay, 
carrying and removal of materials. 
Labor in placing insulating brick is 
figured at $30 a thousand although 
the charge for laying the sized low 
and high-temperature insulating brick 
is considerably under the laying of 
fire brick inasmuch as it requires 
little cutting, no leveling, and being 
against steel shell or concrete, little 
skill. 


How Mix Is Proportioned 


Insulating concrete is a mixture of 
four parts of calcined diatomaceous 
earth by volume to one part of port- 
land cement by volume. Water first 
should be mixed with the calcined 
earth and after it thoroughly is satu- 
rated, the portland cement is added. 
This mixture should be made stiff 
and rammed into place to get the re- 
quired strength. Labor plays an im- 
portant part in the efficiency of this 


insulating product and, therefore, the 
conductivity of such a mass varies in 
proportion to the care with which the 
formula for mixing and placing is fol- 
lowed. This mixture should be al- 
lowed not less than five to eight days 
for drying. However, the brickwork 
can be started after 48 hours. On the 
weight basis a laboratory analysis 
shows 30 pounds of calcined earth, 
23 pounds portland cement, and 40.7 
pounds of water to each cubic foot of 
material as mixed. Considerable 
water, therefore, must be driven out 
of this mass before it becomes thor- 
oughly dry. 

One of the difficulties encountered 
in previous years in using insulating 
brick for walls subject to high tem- 
peratures, was caused by the unequal 
expansion in the various materials 
used. This is particularly true where 
high temperatures are held in the 
firebrick walls which show more ex- 
pansion than insulating brick walls. 
It was found difficult to unite these 
two walls without causing breakage 
of bonds but with steel shell construc- 
tion this trouble has been overcome 
and repairs made easier. The elim- 
ination of red brick on the outside of 
equipment has eliminated any bond- 
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Cost of Open-Hearth Insulation and Return 


Temperature to Which 





on Investment 
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high-temperature insulating brick used in 

















































































































back of 18 inches of firebrick side wall in 
first pass. Low-temperature insulating brick 
Stee/ used in back of !8-inch firebrick side wall in 
Jacket second and third passes. 
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Fig. 4—Construction recommended for insulating open-hearth regenerator flues 


when built in moist ground 


deficiency in this connection. 

Since insulating brick are laid at 
the same time as firebrick and have 
the same mortar box requirements, 
there is no additional cost of scaffold- 
ing or forms which is chargeable to 
insulation. Brick of insulating qual- 
ity are light in weight and are han- 
dled in larger quantities, either in 
bulk or in cartons or wooden crates, 
than is possible with firebrick, there- 
fore, the general labor of handling is 
slightly less than handling of the re- 
fractory materials. 

The life of noninsulated open-hearth 
equipment has varied considerably. 
Some furnaces are operating after 25 
years. Generally it is found that the 
changes being made in equipment 
cause them to be antiquated in much 
less time. Extensive repairs, amount- 
ing almost to rebuilding, take place 
every few years. It also is found, 
that air infiltration through old set- 
tings is so large that some of the mod- 
ern changes, such as temperature con- 
trols, forced draft, etc., are not prac- 
tical. Noninsulated settings are in- 
variably heavy walls which require 
considerable space that otherwise 
could be used to better advantage in 
the checker chamber proper. 


ing 


Infiltration Is Negligible 


Insulated regenerator chambers be- 
sides showing a reduced heat loss, 
also show little air infiltration because 
of the steel shell. The combination 
of these two aid considerably in re- 
ducing the manufacturing cost of 
steel. With high-temperature insulat- 
ing materials available, the refractory 
walls should be made of only suffi- 
cient thickness for structural 
strength. The heat reflected from the 
insulation thus will aid in the effi- 
ciency of the heat return secured from 
the checkers. This thin regenerator 
wall also gives larger checker space and 
though first-quality firebrick are sug- 
gested throughout, there is little in- 


crease in the total cost. As mentioned 
previously, silica brick should be used 
in certain walls along with high-tem- 
perature insulation. 

This thin refractory regenerator 
wall insulated with high-temperature 
insulating brick was determined by 
extensive tests of heat conductivity 
through the regenerator wall. Thirty- 
four thermocouples were installed in 
a regenerator chamber, some on the 
inside for checking the gas tem- 
peratures and others every 4% inches 
through the firebrick up to the face 
of the insulating brick. In addition 
to the thermocouple in front of the 
insulating brick one was installed 21% 
inches in the insulating brick and 
also in back of the 41-inch insulat- 
ing brick, or the outside of the wall. 
This same procedure was followed in 
the arch bases, end walls, ete. While 
the temperature varied a few hun- 
dred degrees in the regenerator 
chamber between the reversals, the 
temperature change in 3 inches from 
the face of the firebrick was near 
constant. From 4% inches’ back 
from the firebrick through to the in- 
sulating brick, the temperature prac- 
tically was constant regardless of the 
reversals. This occurred in all walls 
above the ground. Therefore, only 
enough firebrick is recommended for 
structural strength; any excess would 
only afford additional heat storage 
that is not used. 

As an example, take wall No. 2 in 
the accompanying table, composed of 
13% inches of firebrick and 4% 
inches of high-temperature insulating 
brick, showing a temperature of 1633 
degrees Fahr. at the face of the in- 
sulating brick, and compare this with 
wall No. 9 composed of 13% inches 
of firebrick, 414 inches of high-tem- 
perature insulating brick and 9 
inches of low-temperature insulating 
brick showing a temperature of 2132 
degrees Fahr. at the face of the high- 
temperature insulating brick. Back 


4% inches in the firebrick the tem. 
perature of wall No. 2 has recedy} 
240 degrees Fahr. the same distang 
back in wall No. 9 the temperaty, 
has dropped 78 degrees Fahr. Therg. 
fore, there is a working difference j 
the heat return of 162 degrees Fahr, 
whereas on the outside wall there , 
shown a temperature difference m7 
303 degrees Fahr., or in (column Fy] 
243 B.t.u.’s saved in wall No. 9 oye} 
wall No. 2. This also applies to rp. 
generative equipment which is Not 
out in the open and subjected to wing 
conditions. In the base where th! 
heat is held back by the earth, it Way | 
found to build up to as high ag 85)| 
degrees even though some insulatio, | 
was used. Insulation slightly heavie| 
than used in the walls above grouni | 
and circulating flues to carry off th 
surplus heat backed up by the 
ground, therefore, are recommended 
One end of the flues should ! 
slightly higher to permit free ip. 
culation. 





Encasements Are Beneficial 

The encasing of regenerator walls 
in steel and their insulation afford ap 
excellent opportunity for such added 
improvements as temperature control 
equipment and the combination with 
insulation aids in the reduction of 
fuel consumed. The temperature con. 
trol protects insulated sections of the 
furnaces from overheating. Moreover, 
after a furnace is steel encased and 
insulated, the fuel must be reduced 
because of higher efficiencies of pre 
heated air and possibly a_¥ shorter 
working flame which indicates better 
combustion and less dust carried over 
into the checkers. 

The salvage of first-quality firebrick 
used in side walls and arches of re 
generators for the inside facing mate 
rial is low. The firebrick not exposed 
to the fluxing action of the gases can | 
be salvaged if cleaned of clay. In} 
sulating brick placed over the arches | 
and the insulating brick placed | 
against the steel shell and under fire | 
brick paving are salvaged easily, since 
the bonding clays or mortars are read: 
ily removed. Insulating concrete can- 
not be salvaged or repaired. Insulat: 
ing block show a low salvage value. 

The total cost of firebrick and in 
sulating brick of various thicknesses 
of walls is shown in column A of the 
accompanying table. Some of these 
wall constructions are not practical, 
because, as is shown in column B, 
some walls are overinsulated and this 
increases cost of refractories which 
in turn reduces still further the sav 
ings. Some of the wall constructions 
also difficult from the practical 
construction end but are cited for 
comparison. 

Column C, shows the annual cost of 
insulation per square foot. This is 
figured on a ten-year life, that is, the 
first cost is depreciated 10 per cent an- 
nually and 6 per cent interest is 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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et Centrifugal Process Meets 


Needs of Job Galvanizer 


BY K. P. ROLSTON 


Acme Engineering Co., Pittsburgh 


Part Il 


ENTRIFUGAL galvanizing off- 

ers a refined method of coat 

control. By regulating the 

temperature of the zine bath 
and the speed of centrifuging, the 
coating can be varied in thickness to 
meet specifications. This is impos- 
sible by any other mode of hot-dip 
galvanizing. 

In jobbing plants where there is a 
variety of centrifugal galvanizing 
work, it is customary first to put 
through the kettle the objects re- 
quiring the highest temperature, and 
then follow with the other articles 
in rotation depending on tempera- 
ture requirements. This practice is 
accepted as the best in small plants 
that have limited kettle capacity and 
suffer a marked reduction in temper- 
ature as the work proceeds. By 
adopting such a routine, each article 
receives treatment in the zine bath 
at the temperature best suited to the 
work. 


Size Is Important 


Where centrifugal requirements 
involve a continuous run of the same 
class of material, a kettle of suffi- 
cient size should be provided to 
maintain the temperature within a 
few degrees of the correct heat while 
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OATING problems, with- 

out opportunity for making 
test runs, frequently face the job 
galvanizer. Inthe accompanying 
article, the second of a series of 
three, many operating phases of 
the centrifugal process of galvan- 
izing are submitted. The first 
installment appeared in the April 
9 issue of STEEL. The conclud- 
ing installment, to be presented 
in an early issue of STEEL, will 
discuss precautionary measures 
for minimizing the formation of 
dross. 








handling maximum tonnage. There 
are limitations to kettle dimensions. 
Overweight of metal will cause the 
sides to bulge and thus destroy the 
exterior insulating material. Kettles 
from 12 feet to about 35 feet long 
are recommended for use with the 
centrifugal process. The width and 


Fig. 9—One of the largest centri- 
fuges built for galvanizing. The 
machine has a capacity of 600 
pounds per minute 





depth depend on individual require- 
ments. 

Manufacturing galvanizers do not 
meet the same variety of problems 
which confront the jobber. The 
former confines his galvanizing op- 
erations to his own line of produc- 
tion and in so doing can build up a 
definite program. The job galvan- 
izer must be able to handle all kinds 
of work on short notice, and in many 
cases must solve problems in coating 
without an opportunity to make test 
runs. The centrifugal process re- 
sponds to all these conditions, and 





Fig. 10 


Centrifugal galvanized cable 
rings which require smooth satin fin- 
ish 


is performing excellent work in both 
manufacturing and jobbing plants. 

On any class of work this process 
saves zine and reduces rejections. It 
also materially lengthens the life of 
the kettle, because centrifugally gal- 
vanized articles are treated at con- 
siderably lower temperatures than 
tumbled objects. The lower tem- 
perature lessens dross accummula- 
tion and the erosion of kettle walls. 
The reduction in dross formation fre- 
quently amounts to nearly 50 per 
cent. 


How Finish Is Controlled 


As previously mentioned, the con- 
trol of finish is secured through the 
variation in temperature of the zine 
bath and the speed of centrifuging. 
In galvanizing bolts, nuts, or other 
threaded work, where an accurate 
fit is essential, it is customary to 
keep the temperature of the kettle 
about 870 degrees Fahr. and the 
speed of the centrifugal machine 
about 900 revolutions per minute. 
With these two factors so adjusted 
the extraction of excess zine is com- 
plete. The coating is of a uniform 
thickness and fit is assured. The 
finish of articles so treated is satiny 
in appearance, without shine, and 
capable of passing the most severe 
corrosion required by public 
utilties companies. 

To secure a bright finish and a 
slightly heavier coat the speed of 
centrifuging should be t 
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Fig. 11—Area and heating surface of flat bottom and V-shaped zinc kettles are preferable for the job plant pore 
a variety of work, which doeg no 
about 500 revolutions per minute, ture in the kettle and allow the arti- amount to a large daily tonnage, 
with approximately the same kettle cles to ‘‘cook”’ for 10 or 15 minutes. Temperature Is Important 
temperature. For the regular job- The former method is_ practiced ‘ 
bing shop, 500 revolutions per min- where small kettles are used, and Irrespective of the size of kettle 


ute is recommended, because it has 
a wide range pf coverage in handling 
all types of malleable iron castings, 
and steel work, and will produce ex- 
cellent finishes on a variety of mate- 
rial, without the use of a variable- 
speed motor drive. On blank pipe 
fittings, where an exceptionally 
bright finish is desirable, which can 
be obtained only at the expense of a 
heavier coating of zinc, it is recom- 
mended that the speed of centrifug- 
ing be reduced to about 250 revolu- 
tions per minute, and the tempera- 
ture of the metal dropped to about 
840 degrees Fahr. If the centrifugal 
machine be called upon to do extract- 
ing operations on a wide variety of 
work, the use of a variable-speed 
motor is recommended. 


Basket Diameter Varies 


The diameter of the baskets plays 
an important part in securing a 
proper finish and cleanliness of work 


produced. The peripheral speed oft 
the basket increased with its diam- 
eter, and the use of different diam- 
eters of baskets will give a wide 
range of speeds in feet per minute 
on the circumference of the con- 
tainer, without resorting to a vari- 
able-speed driving motor. It is im- 
possible, in this article, to give 


covering in- 
galvanized, 
extracting and 


definite data 
objects to be 


positively 
dividual 

because’ successful 
coating depend on plant equipment 
and the type of work being handled. 
To and follow expert advice 
in the use of centrifugal galvanizing 
will prove to be the method of 
meeting specific problems. 

Opinions regarding the tempera- 
tures for galvanizing various articles 
differ considerably, and no hard and 
fast rules can be made to govern this 
phase of the work. Two methods are 
employed in the hot-dip process. One 
is to carry the maximum tempera- 
ture suitable for a certain class of 
article and pass the objects through 
the kettle rapidly. The other meth- 
od is to carry the minimum tempera- 
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the latter where extremely long ket- 
tles are employed. Each method has 


certain advantages, but experience 
strongly favors the maximum tem- 
perature kettle, because of produc- 


tion and high quality afforded. 
Long kettles should be provided 
with more than one thermocouple. 
The temperature variation from end 
to end on a long kettle is more no- 
ticeable than on the shorter type, 
and the charging end, when in active 
production, must have facilities to 
compensate for heat losses due to ab- 














used, the heating problem is one that 
should be given exacting attention. 
The temperature fluctuation is mor 
acute with small kettles than with 
those of the larger type. This ig, 
constant menace to good galvanizing 
and can be avoided to a considerable 
degree if heating provisions are 
made at the time of installation, 4 





galvanizing installation with _ too 
much heating capacity is preferable | 


to one having too little. 


To facilitate the heating of a gal- | 


vanizing kettle, the 
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50-pound centrifugal gat 
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with the foundation built close to the 
pottom, and the sides of the kettle 
alone representing the heating sur- 
face, is not efficient. If this type 
kettle is deepened to obtain more 
side wall heating area, then the cubi- 
cal contents are increased to such an 
extent that the metal requirements 
are excessive in proportion to the 
production. . 

For centrifugal and many other 
kinds of galvanizing, it is advisable 
to construct kettles with sloping 
sides and a round bottom with a 
cross section similar to the letter V. 
The immediate base of this type ket- 
tle can be supported properly on a 
foundation and the side walls can be 
praced, if the kettle is of a sufficient 
height to require such bracing. Us- 
ing this construction, the convention- 
al depth 3 or 4 feet can be increased 
to 6 or 7 feet, thus greatly increasing 
the heating area. This bears an im- 
portant relation to production. A 
kettle of this design does not have 
the metal content of a square bot- 
tomed kettle of the same depth, and 
the zinc required thereby is reduced 
to the smallest quantity proportion- 
ate to heated area. 

Coke-fired kettles are dependent 
on the skill of the fireman. Being 
manually operated there is no auto- 
matic control. Good judgement and 
experience of the attendant in charge 
are important. Modern plants de- 
mand less guesswork in the matter 
of daily routine, and hence the rapid 
replacement of coke-fired kettles by 
other modern automatic or semiau- 
tomatic firing devices. 


Kinds of Fuels Used 


Natural and artificial gas are used 
successfully in kettle firing. Natural 
gas usually is cheaper than artificial 
but is available only in certain parts 
of the United States. It has almost 
twice the B.t.u. value and therefore 
requires less burner capacity for the 
same effective temperature. The bur- 
ner construction, however, is similar 
for use with either natural or artifi- 
cial gas and many efficient types of 
burner equipments are to be found 
on the market today. Burners, either 
automatically or manually controlled, 
are included as standard equipment. 

Fuel oil is another means of sup- 
plying heat to the kettle, but the 
equipment is more cumbersome than 
gas, because of the storage tanks and 
pressure mechanism required to 
handle the reserve supply, and propel 
it to the point of combustion. In 
some sections of the country it ranks 
close to gas in the matter of cost. 

Disregarding operating costs, elec- 
tricity is, without question, the 
best method of heating a kettle from 
the operating standpoint, because of 
the ease with which the heating ele- 
ments can be distributed and control- 
led, and the lack of necessity for an 
air supply or draft stack to secure 
proper combustion, as in the case of 
coke, gas or oil. An _ electrically- 
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heated kettle can be insulated to a 
high degree because no openings are 
necessary to release the products of 
combustion. 

At present, the cost of electricity 
is too high to be considered by any 
but those advantageously near an 
economical source of supply, but the 
day is not far distant when this form 
of kettle heating will become popular, 
Electricity produces a uniform heat 
and hot spots on the kettle wall are 
avoided. The present design of heat- 
ing elements requires periodical re- 
newals. 

Conserves Heat 

Efficient insulation is a prime ne- 
cessity in zine kettle construction. 
Heat losses of any kind represent 
needless expense both in the matter 
of fuel consumption, and the conse- 





Fig. 13—Iron and steel articles repre- 
sentative of those coated centrifugally 
by job galvanizers 


quent inconvenience to the workmen 
creates a loss in production. Modern 
insulating materials make the 
remedy a rather simple matter. In- 
sulating brich, cake or powder are 
available for the kettle builder, and 
should be used generously for best 
results. Comfort in the galvanizing 
room by the scientific application of 
insulation tends to stimulate produc- 
tion. This especially is true in warm 
weather when working conditions 
are at their worst. 

3efore building foundations for 
either kettle or machine equipment a 
thorough study of the soil upon 
which foundation is to be construct- 
ed should be made. The following 
list of bearing pressures may be con- 
sidered good practice in figuring 
foundation loads: 

Tons per 

Material square inch 
Rock, hardest, in thick layers on 


native bed 200 
Rock, hard, equal to best ashlar 

masonry J 25-30 
Rock, hard, equal to best brick 

masonry 15-20 
Rock, soft, equal to poor brick 

masonry . 5-10 
Clay on thick beds, always dry 1-6 
Clay on thick beds, moderately 

dry 2-4 
Clay, soft 1-2 
Gravel and coarse sand, well ce- 

mented 8-10 
Sand, compact, well cemented 1-6 
Sand, clean, dry 2-4 
Quick sand, alluvial soils, et« 0.5-1 


If there be any question about the 
bearing qualities of a certain soil, it 
is best to determine its load carrying 


ability by direct experiment, but 
good judgement, in conjunction with 
this table, aided by a careful exami- 
nation of the soil, particularly in 
compactness and amount of water 
contained, will enable its probable 
supporting power to be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. 

In the erection of foundations, the 
care exercised in their construction 
should be increased in direct propor- 
tion to the size of the foundation and 
its load-carrying requirments. On 
small kettles the foundation prob- 
lem is not difficult. This also applies 
in a measure to foundations for 
small centrifugal equipment. On 
large installations, the foundation 
question becomes one of great signi- 
ficance. Foundation failure easily can 
wreck the superstructure, and this 
has been the case where the erection 
of the substructure has been left to 
the judgement of incompetent work- 
men. 

A considerable factor of safety 
should be allowed to insure success- 
ful results. Kettle foundations should 
be constructed to outlive many 
kettles. Machine foundations fre- 
quently are built to the specifications 
of the machine manufacturer; but in- 
formation regarding the type of soil 
on which the machine is to be erected 
should be furnished the machine 
builder to permit his making accu- 
rate recommendations. 

The center of pressure on founda- 
tions should pass through the center 
of the footing. In the case of large 
kettle foundations this is a matter 
of importance. An uneven setting 
may throw the kettle out of plumb 
with disastrous results. 


May Rupture Foundation 

Kettles 20 to 35 feet long may 
have a tendency to cause the founda- 
tion to settle unevenly from one end 
to the other, which in turn will 
cause the top surface of the kettle 
to have a waved effect, unless the 
foundation is of ample cross section. 
This places an undue strain on seams 
or joints, and is at best unsightly. A 
ruptured foundation must be_ re- 
placed in the event of installing a 
new kettle, and for this reason a ves- 
sel of large proportions, with proper 
reinforcements should be construct- 
ed at the time of first installation. 

Machine foundations offer less dif- 
ficulty, inasmuch as they usually are 
compact instead of long and narrow, 
as in the ease of long kettle founda- 
tions. The chief aim in building 
supports for centrifugal machines is 
to prevent vibration when carrying 
maximum basket loads. 

Small zine kettles and machines 
often have been mounted on upper 
floors of buildings where the con- 
struction would permit. More small 
kettles perhaps are in service than 
long units, but with the trend to- 
ward mass production, the long 
kettle and the large centrifuge are 
awaiting adoption by galvanizers. 

(To Be Concluded) 
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A considerable amount of manganese ore can be obtained by merely picking it up, or by 


Manganese Ore in Africa 
To Be Mined on Large Scale 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, STEEL 


OUNTLESS millions of tons of 
ore have been smelted since 
metals have been produced 
commercially, and the question 

sometimes arises as to when certain 
supplies will become depleted. There 
are in various parts of the world nu- 
merous reserves, as yet undeveloped, 
which will supply all requirements 
for hundreds of years. Vast deposits 
exist in South Africa, which have not 
been mined because of their distance 
from the coast and from inhabited 
centers. As civilization is gradually 
increasing its hold over the world dif- 
ficulties of mining and shipping are 
gradually being overcome. Such is 
the case with regard to reserves of 
manganese ore which exist in the 
Postmasburg district of South Africa, 
west of Kimberly. 

The existence of ferruginous ores 
in that part of the 
world was discovered 
by David Living- 
stone when exploring 
in South Africa in 
1857-1874. Their 
commercial possibili- 
ties appear to have 
been recognized for 
the first time in 1922 
by Capt. 7. i. HH. 
Shone, while  pros- 
pecting on a farm. 
Subsequent work de- 
monstrated that the 
deposits persist over 
many miles of coun- 
try as rich. ores, 
available in quanti- 
ties large enough to 
supply an important 
manganese industry. 
A company called the 
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Union Manganese Mines & Minerals 
(S. A.) Ltd., with a small capital, 
was formed to acquire the properties 
and see what could be done with 
them. It offered these properties 
all over the world, and a great deal 
of interest was aroused, but the 
deposits seemed too far away for any- 
one to take them up, until the Brit- 
ish Swiss International Corp. Ltd. in- 
vestigated them. The main difficulty 
lies in the fact that the deposits are 
about 67 miles from the nearest rail- 
road, and to build a connecting rail- 
road was the problem of the develop- 
ment of the mine. 


A curious law in South Africa pro- 
vides that only the government can 
own and operate railroads over two 
miles in length. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment had to be approached by the 
British Swiss International Corp. to 
see on what terms the government 





This stack of manganese ore, collected by native workers contains 
approximately 4000 tons 


would consent to build the railroad. 
The government already was commit- 
ted up to a large sum, and its pro- 
gram for building railroads is always 
about five or six years ahead. The 
corporation proposed to lend the 
money necessary to build the railroad 
if the government would start the 
work at once, and the offer was ac- 
cepted. The railroad is now in opera- 
tion. 


The British Swiss International 
then formed the Manganese Corp. 
(1929) Ltd. to work the deposits. 
The manganese lies in the northern 
portion of the Cape province and ex- 
tends almost without a break from a 
point about five miles west-north- 
west of Postmasburg in a northerly 
direction, about 47 miles in a direct 
line. The nearest railhead is Koop- 
mans fontein, which is about 67 
miles southeast of Postmasburg. 
This railhead forms the terminus of 
a branch line, which joins the Kim- 
berley-Capetown main line at Bel- 
mont. 

It is claimed that the deposit has 
the highest grade of metallic man- 
ganese to be found in the world, the 
average grade being about 52 per 
cent manganese in the form of man- 
ganese dioxide and manganese oxide. 
It is roughly estimated that the re- 
serves of ore amount to over 1,000,- 
000,000 tons and they present the 
striking feature that they can be 
mined by  open-pit 
methods. The de- 
posits have been 
opened up in a num- 
ber of places’ by 
means of shafts and 
trenches, and these 
workings have shown 
that the deposit is 
practically continu- 
ous over the whole 
length. Considerable 
quai:tities of ore can 
be obtained by mere- 
ly picking up on the 
surface. This rubble 
is rich in manganese 
and is scattered prac- 
tically over the whole 
field. Nearly all the 
ore is very hard and 
cannot be scratched 
by a knife; or, if so, 
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only with the greatest difficulty. 
There are almost no fines, so that 
there is no appreciable waste in re- 
ducing the ore to small lumps. Fur- 
thermore, little loss is experienced 
during transportation. The specific 
gravity of the ore averages 4.56. Ex- 
cept in one particular case it has 
been found to be nonmagnetic. About 
90 per cent of the ore is of the com- 
pact type, with almost no moisture. 


The chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of the ore were investi- 
gated by Dr. A. L. Hall, assistant 
director of geological survey, Union 
Government of South Africa; Dr. 
Max Richter, professor of geology of 
Bonn university, and Dr. T. Nel, 
geologist, Union Government of 
South Africa. 

Although the railroad is not yet 
completed the Manganese 
corporation has commenced 
to work the deposit at the 
southern point, stocking up 
considerable tonnage which 
was scattered over the 
ground, and boring shafts 
and trenches in preparation 
for further operations. 
Black labor is employed, 
and modern mining equip- 
ment is being installed. By 
the time the railroad is 
completed it is estimated 
that 100,000 tons will be 
stocked and ready for ship- 
ment. To ship easily at 
the port of Durban the 
company is building a load- 
ing plant, which is being 
installed. By the time the 
railroad is completed it is 
estimated that 100,000 
tons will be stocked and 
ready for shipment. To 
ship easily at the port of 
Durban the company is 
building a loading plant, 
which is being erected by 
the Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corp. Ltd., 
London, and by the Robins 
Co. of America. The gov- 
ernment considers the in- 
dustry an asset of consider- 
able value to the country 
and has offered the com- 
pany specially low railroad 
freight rates. It is esti- 
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mated that the ore will reach port 
at an actual cost f.o.b. of about £1 
($4.85) per ton, including mining 
costs, transportation and loading. 
Ocean freights are favorable, being 
lower than they are from India, and, 
as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, lower than the freights from 
Russia. 


The company contemplates produc- 
ing 400,000 tons of 52 per cent man- 
ganese ore in the first complete year, 
April, 1930, to April, 1931. Then it 
is intended to raise the output to 
500,000 tons for the following year, 
and future activities will depend on 
conditions of the markets. A con- 
siderable tonnage of ore has been 
sold in advance for the first year of 
operation, including 100,000 tons to 
France, 20,000 tons to Germany, and 





Some of the deposits are reached by narrow cuts through 
the surface 


up the surface. The ore when collected is stocked up in piles containing from 2000 to 5000 tons each 


also a tonnage to Belgium and Great 
Britain. There is at present about 
100,000 tons left over from the first 
year’s production, which will be 
available for the United States, 
where the company has appointed 
W. H. Muller & Co., New York, 
agents. 


The policy of the company for the 
first year has been to try to market 
the ore by spreading the sales over 
many countries, so that wide oppor- 
tunities for trying the ore are taken 
advantage of. The Manganese Corp. 
(1929) Ltd. is a private company, 
with an authorized capital of £1,000,- 
000 ($4,850,000), of which £400,- 
000 ($1,940,000) is fully paid cash, 
and in addition about £302,000 have 
been loaned to the South African 
government for the building of the 
railroad. It is not intended 
to put any stock on the 
market until the company 
is normally producing and 
making a profit. An inter- 
esting point with regard to 
the Postmasburg deposits 
is that there’is a consider- 
able tonnage of overburden 
which is composed of al- 
most pure hematite. This 
was discovered early in 
1924 when the deposits 
were examined by R. W. 
Erwin, of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engi- 
neers. In a report present- 
ed by him it is stated that 
the hematite will produce 
a high grade bessemer and 
manganiferous pig iron. 
Several samples. selected 
from the various proper- 
ties showed an analysis of 
63.42 per cent to 67.27 
per cent metallic iron with 
0.75 to 1.15 manganese, 
0.55 to 3.31 silica, 0.35 to 
2.31 alumina, 0.005 to 
0.270 phosphorus, and 
0.002 to 0.006 sulphur. 
With proper selection of 
the ore three grades of pig 
iron can be made: Low- 
phosphorus, which it is 
claimed is equal to the 
Swedish pig iron; besse- 
mer pig iron with a phos- 
phorus content of 0.080 
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per cent or under, and high-man- 
ganese pig iron containing 3 to 5 
per cent manganese. 

It has been found that the ore is 
hard enough to stand transportation. 
It will not pack in the blast furnace 
stack, and has little tendency to 
make fines. It is estimated that the 
cost of mining should not exceed 3 to 
4 shillings per ton. The whole of 
this hematite ore can be mined by 











What the Ore Contains 


Complete analysis of a sample of South 
African manganese ore 
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open-pit methods, and the thickness 
of the hematite deposit sometimes 
reaches 100 meters. It is estimated 
that hematite worth mining prob- 
ably amounts to 1,000,000,000 tons. 

The Manganese corporation has 





Even the walls of Lace’s cut, Doornfontein, are of manganese ore 


arranged to strip this overburden of 
hematite, and proposes to start ship- 
ping this ore in 1932, so that total 
shipments of manganese ore and 
hematite at the end of 1932 should 
be about 1,000,000 tons. 


Special Lights Developed 
for Windowless Plant 


A new type of artificial light, de- 
veloped especially for the windowless 
plant of the Simonds Steel Indus- 
tries, Fitchburg, Mass., has been an- 
nounced by the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, designer and builder of what 
is said to be the first controlled-con- 





A typical outcrop of manganese ore in South Africa 
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ditions plant to be erected by any in- 
dustry. 

More than 700 fixtures will be 
needed in the plant, and they are 
now being made in the Hoboken, 
N. J., plants of the General Electric 
Co. A single unit consists of an oxi- 
dized aluminum reflector, 12 inches 
by 26 inches, of a shallow pan shape, 
with the illuminating units scienti- 
fically mounted in the reflector. The 
unit as a whole operates on a 110- 
volt alternating current. Some of the 
tubes will be quartz glass. The units 
will be attached to the welded steel 
trusses overhead, and _ provide a 
lighting intensity of 26 to 27 foot 
candles on the working plane. 

The result of the unit in operation 
is said to be a perfect blending of 
the incandescent and vapor types of 
light, so that natural daylight is 
simulated. To further insure the 
proper effect, engineers have devel- 
oped a special interior color scheme 
whereby walls, ceiling, floor, trusses 
and machinery will be of special 
colors to harmonize the effects, and 
make for maximum comfort and work- 
ing efficiency of employes. 


European Representatives 


To Attend Fuel Conference 


Important delegations of fuel tech- 
nologists from the principal European 
countries will attend the third Inter 
national Conference on Bituminous 
Coal at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Nov. 16-21, ac 
cording to Dr. Thomas S. Baker, presi- 
dent of the institute and organizer of 
the congresses. Conferences with 
scientists in the coal centers of Ev 
rope during a two month visit a& 
sured Dr. Baker of the interest and 
co-operation of technologists there. 
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Elevator Guide Rails Are 
illed at Rapid Rate 


RODUCTION of elevator guide 

rails has risen rapidly in recent 

years to a point where mass pro- 

duction methods are necessary 
to meet the demand. This has intro- 
duced some interesting problems, one 
of which is the machining of the 
ends of the rails. 

When erected, guide rails are joined 
by means of a tongue and groove on 
the ends and fastened by fishplates 
at the ends of the flanges. Modern 
high-speed elevators require exact 
joints at these points to eliminate 
noise and shock, thus the ends of the 
rails must be milled to close limits 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

This milling is a simple enough 
problem in itself—the difficulty lies 
in the fact that the rails are 16 feet 
long. The usual method of milling 
one end at a time involved an expen- 
sive handling operation and _inter- 
fered seriously with the flow of pro- 
duction. The logical solution, of 
course, was to mill the two ends si- 
multaneously, and although many ob- 
stacles remained to be overcome, the 
operation is performed successfully 
on the equipment shown in Fig. 2. 


Millers Operate in Unison 


Two independent hydraulic auto- 
matic millers built by the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, are 
arranged to operate together by means 
of centralized control. The apparatus 
between the machines is a roller con- 
veyor or guide, used in loading and 
unloading the work. Sach machine 
has its own fixture mounted on the 
table. The rails are brought on con- 
veyors to the back of the rear ma- 
chine and rolled in endwise from that 
point by a laborer. They pass through 
the fixture on the rear machine and 
are carried by the roller guide into 
the front fixture, against a fixed stop. 

The operator stands beside the for- 
ward machine and when the rail is in 
position, he throws an air valve which 
lowers the conveyor between the ma- 


Fig. 3—A close-up view 
of the horizontal and 
vertical milling cutters. 
All movements of the 
cutters are entirely 
automatic 
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Fig. 1—Sketch of elevator guide rails, 
heavy lines indicating milled surfaces 


chines and drops the work in posi- 
tion on the support blocks in the fix- 
ture. The air cylinders which raise 
and lower the conveyor may be seen 
between the machine beds. Fig. 3 is 
a close-up view of the rear machine. 
As shown, the rail is clamped in 
place and the rollers of the conveyor 
are lowered clear, the machine being 
ready to start the machining cycle. 

Contrary to usual practice, the ma- 
chine tables have no movement, in- 
stead they are fastened securely in po- 
sition, the movement being provided 
by the cutters themselves feeding 
past the work. The machine cycle 
is started automatically by an air 
valve after the work has been clamped 
in the fixtures and, to insure saftey, 
the cycle cannot be started before the 
work is secure. 

Starting from the position shown 


> 


in Fig. 3, the horizontal cutter comes 





Fig. 2—Two 
milling machines arranged to operate simultane- 


ously under centralized control in finishing the 


into action first, milling down across 
the end of the rail where it comes to 
a complete stop. The vertical cutter 
then mills across the rail, finishing 
the fishplate bearing, and then re- 
turns at once at rapid traverse. The 
horizontal carrier returns at rapid 
traverse to its starting position and 
the cycle is complete. All movements 
are entirely automatic and the two 
machines go through the cycle si- 
multaneously. 

It was mentioned before that when 
the rail is being loaded, it is located 
endwise against a fixed stop in the 
forward fixture. As the machine goes 
through its cycle, this stop is auto- 
matically set aside so that when the 
rail is unloaded the operator can 
push it straight on through the ma- 
chine upon a conveyor while the la- 
borer is inserting a new piece from 
the rear. Production of the size 
pieces shown in Fig. 1 is at the rate 
of about 17 per hour. 


Standards for Electrical 
Machinery Approved 


The United States national com- 
mittee of the International Electro- 
technical commission at a_ recent 
meeting gave final approval to the 
revised I.E.C. rules for electrical ma- 
chinery. These rules, contained in 
Publication No. 34, were drawn up in 
their present form at the commis- 
sion’s plenary meeting in Oslo in 
July, 1930, but it is the culmination 
of a revision which had been in proc- 
ess for ten years, during which time 
it was a subject of much considera- 
tion and debate at seven formal in- 
ternational meetings. Offices of the 
United States committee are at 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
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cast base 


Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


189th Article ¢ 


ANING popularity of the 

street railway car as the 

result of inroads made by 

gasoline vehicles as yet 
has made no marked reduction in de- 
mand for certain railway parts for 
new equipment and replacement pur- 
poses. Among these is the trolley, 
the long pole which has been char- 
acteristic of the electrically driven 
ears since their first appearance on 
the streets of American cities years 
ago. Use of a third rail or under- 
ground system for supplying current 
has removed the overhead transmis- 
sion lines for some communities. 
but there still remains a market for 
4000 to 5000 of the roof-type units 
annually. 


Rolled Steel Parts Used 


Manufacture of this product rep- 
resents an annual steel consumption 
of 250 to 300 tons yearly, the bulk 
of which is required for the trolley 
base. A popular and typical type of 
base shown above illustrates the 
trend toward use of welded rolled 
steel material, which has resulted in 
a reduction in weight from the older 
type employing a cast base. This 
part weighs 77 pounds and is con- 
structed by using rolled steel for the 
base itself, heat-treated steel tub- 
ing for the pole socket and cast steel 
for the turret. Two sets of roller 


bearings permit easy and quiet op- 
eration of the swivel. A hinged 
clamp at the top of the socket holds 
the pole firmly in place. 

Two sets of steel springs are used, 
one to provide pressure in holding 


Street Car Trolleys 


the pole against the trolley wire, 
while the other serves as a buffer to 
stop oscillation of the pole in case 
the wheel leaves the trolley wire. In 
some types of bases a rubber buffer 
replaces the springs. 

The trolley pole for the base illus- 
trated is of steel tubing varying 
from 1% inches in diameter at its 
base to 1 inch at the point where the 
harp and wheel are affixed. These 
three parts weigh about 50 pounds, 
making the total weight of the unit 
around 125 pounds. Larger bases 
and poles than the ones mentioned 
are employed on certain types of 
railway equipment, while electric lo- 
comotive service employs a _ panto- 
graph for overhead contact or a shoe 
device for receiving current from a 
third rail. 


732-Mile Pipe Line Is 
Arc Welded in Field 


A new long distance pipe line 
which will be used for the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products from 
the oil fields of Oklahoma to refin- 
eries in Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania recently has been completed. 
The line, originating in Perryman, 
Okla., was constructed by the Gulf 
Pipe Line Co. of Pennsylvania and 
consists of a main line 732 miles 
long, of 10-inch pipe, and a branch 
line 51 miles long, of 8-inch pipe. 

The main line of the project runs 
from the oil fields of Oklahoma to 
Spencerville, O., and from there to 





Welded steel trolley base. The weight, 
77 pounds, is lighter than that of a 






Toledo and Pittsburgh, by way of 
the old Buckeye Pipe Line Co.’s line, 
The branch line is taken from the 
main line at Dublin, Ind., and ex. 
tends to refineries at Cincinnati, 

Construction of this line involveg 
practically all the latest develop. 
ments in efficient pipe line construe. 
tion, including are welded joints in 
the firing line. Seamless tubing and 
lap-welded pipe, equipped with dou- 
ble bell and chill band joints, were 
used. Pipe lengths averaged ap- 
proximately 40 feet and weighed 
40 pounds per lineal foot. Each 
pipe length is belled at both ends 
and the ends are beveled so that in 
are welding the joint the weld pene. 
trates through to the chill band, pro- 
ducing a strong and rigid joint, 
Welding machines for the work were 
furnished by the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. 

When in full operation the line 
will be served by 14 pumping sta- 
tions, each equipped with oil engine 
driven reciprocating pumps. Work- 
ing pressure of the line will be ap- 
proximately 700 pounds per square 
inch, with a capacity of nearly 
40,000 barrels per day. 


Compressive Tests Made on 
Jointed Steel Columns 


The bureau of standards Journal of 
Research for February contains a re- 
port of tests recently completed in co- 
operation with the American Bridge 
Co. on the compressive strength of 
jointed H-shaped steel columns. The 
bureau has undertaken the study of 
many problems in connection with 
the construction of buildings. Some 
of these cannot be solved satisfac- 
torily by the construction industry 
with laboratories available. For exam- 
ple, if the strength of full size steel 
columns of the type under considera- 
tion is to be determined, large test- 
ing machines are required. Many 
tests of these important structural 
members have been made at the 
bureau using the hydraulic compres- 
sion machine of 10,000,000 pounds ¢ca- 
pacity. 

In steel structures fabricated either 
by riveting or welding, it is custo- 
mary to use rolled steel columns hav- 
ing an H-shaped cross section. If a 
smaller column is used above a larger 
one a steel plate is usually placed be- 
tween the ends of the columns so that 
the entire end of each column is in 
contact with the plate. Although 
these plates have been used for many 
years, structural engineers do _ not 
agree upon the thickness of the plate 
which should be used for any partic- 
ular condition. It was to obtain ex- 
perimental data upon the distribution 
of the stresses in the end of the col- 
umns and in the plate that these tests 
were undertaken by the bureau of 
standards. 
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Care has been 


taken to avoid scratching or marking of products and the 
entire bed surface is machined including the grooved 


bed members. 
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Insulation Beneficial to 
Open-Hearth Practice 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
charged on undepreciated balance. 

Column D shows the increased cost 
per square foot on the various thick- 
nesses of walls where the insulation 
of high and low-temperature insulat- 
ing brick or high-pressure block, is 
substituted for a like thickness of fire- 
brick. The labor being practically 
the same, column D shows principally 
the added cost of the material itself 
over the firebrick material it dis- 
places. 

First-quality firebrick are figured 
at a rough price of $40 a thousand, 
low-temperature insulating brick at 
$60 a thousand, high-temperature in- 
sulating brick at $75 a thousand and 
the high-pressure block at 65 per cent 
off a list price of 30 cents a board 
foot. Insulating concrete is figured 
at $1.75 a cubic foot in place. 

A labor cost of $30 a thousand has 
been used for insulating brick and 
firebrick, including fire clay or mor- 
tor, scaffolding, cartage and all other 
expenses. <A labor cost of 5 cents a 
square foot for laying insulating 
block up to 3% inches is used and a 
labor figure of 7 cents a square foot 
for laying blocks of 4 inches or over. 
Insulating concrete labor has been fig- 
ured at the rate of 40 cents a cubic 
foot in place which includes all labor 
mixing, ramming, leveling, etc., but 
practically no form work. 


Savings Are Tabulated 


Column E shows the loss of each 
wall expressed in terms of B.t.u. a 
square foot of regenerator wall and 
is based on a furnace temperature of 
2455 degrees Fahr. and an air tem- 
perature of 100 degrees Fahr. 

Column F shows the heat saving a 
square foot an hour in terms of B.t.u. 
between the various insulated wall 
constructions and 18 inches and 22% 
inch firebrick walls. Column G shows 
the value of heat saved annually a 
square foot. figured at 27% cents a 
million B.t.u. which is a fair average 
to use for open-hearth fuel. Column 
H shows net value of heat saved ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars a square 
foot a year. Column B shows return 
on investment in percentage of first 
cost of insulation, namely, net value 
of heat saved a year, (column H), 
divided by the cost of an insulated 
wall over a noninsulated wall, (col- 
umn D). 

The tabulated data show that the 
thin wall and a high-efficiency insulat- 
ing material give the largest return. 


Where a heavy refractory firebrick 
wall is required to protect the in- 
sulating materials for their struc- 


tural strength, the benefits of the in- 
sulation are reduced considerably. 


Fig. 2 shows a section of an open- 
hearth regenerator chamber in which 
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the gas and air pockets have a com- 
mon center wall. The gas chamber 
arch is flatter than the arch used on 
the air chamber. This is done to pre- 
vent the increased expansion of a 
larger arch of the air chamber push- 
ing the skewback over on the com- 
mon center wall and allowing’ the 
larger arch to collapse, which then 
would allow the smaller arch to do 
the same. It is found when insula- 
tion is applied on firebrick it increases 
this expansion and therefore, it is 
recommended these stresses be fig- 
ured so as to be equalized. The rider 
tile are carried on a series of small 
arches running across the regenerator 
chamber. The materials used in wali 
construction are the same as de- 
scribed previously where an 18-inch 
firebrick wal! was used. 


Heat Return Is High 


Fig. 3 shows a regenerator con- 
struction of which the gas and air 
chambers are independent units. The 
side walls of this equipment are 13% 
inches of firebrick with high-tempera- 
ture insulating brick used throughout. 
The base of the regenerator and the 
span under rider walls are insulated 
with two 2%-inch courses of high- 


temperature insulating brick faced 
with 2% inches of firebrick. This 
construction allows the largest 


amount of checkers for outside re- 
generator dimensions and gives a high 
heat return from the insulated walls. 


Fig. 4 shows insulation of open- 
hearth regenerator flues in which low- 
temperature insulating brick are used 
in back of firebrick, and also, the con- 
struction recommended when the flue 
is in moist ground. This shows a 
concrete cap for water protection. 
This cap is protected from heat by 
low-temperature insulating brick and 
from expansion by insulating cement. 
The steel pan section is a special ar- 
rangement of firebrick and high-tem- 
perature insulating brick in place 
under chambers. 


20 Students To Complete 
Steel Bridge Designs 


Out of 138 students of engineering 
and architecture who submitted pre- 
liminary drawings in the 1931 bridge 
design competition conducted by the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, ten engineering and ten archi- 
tectural students have been selected 
to complete their designs and submit 
finished renderings for final judg- 
ment. 

Students in 30 institutions in 19 
states and provinces in the United 
States and Canada participated in the 
preliminary competition which was 
judged on April 2 by a jury consist- 
ing of Dr. Ralph Modjeski, consult- 
ing engineer; Dr. Shortridge Hard- 
esty, consulting engineer; H. H. Mur- 
dock, architect; Clinton Mackenzie, 


architect; and F. E. Schmitt, editor, 
Engineering News-Record. 

The 20 students selected to gsub- 
mit finished drawings will compete 
for three cash prizes in each division, 
The first is $500; second, $250; anq 
third, $100. These drawings will be 
judged on May 1 by the same jury, 


No Lost-Time Accidents 
in Nearly 4 Years 


Seventeen days short of four years 
without a lost-time accident is the 
record of the Special Products plant 
of the Westinghouse Lamp (Co, 
Bloomfield, N. J. With an average of 
175 employes this plan worked 1, 
168,440 hours without a lost-time 
accident. Close adherence to safety 
regulations, precautions by the em- 
ployes and rigid supervision by those 
in charge were cited as reasons for 
the accomplishment. 

High honor record for all division 
in the Westinghouse Lamp Co. now 
passes to the Milwaukee plant which 
has run up a total of 1,076,059 hourg 
without a lost-time accident as of 
March 1, 1931. 


This remarkable record terminated 


a good showing in the third annual” 


state-wide interplant safety contest 
conducted by the New Jersey de- 
partment of labor from Oct. 1 to Dee, 
31, 1930. Of the eight Westinghouse 
Lamp company plants entered, seven 
completed the period without a lost- 
time accident. Two of the eight were 
group winners; one topping a group 
of 14 like industries; the other lead- 
ing a group of seven industries. 


Lamme Medal Is Awarded 


The Lamme medal of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers has 
been awarded to Dr. William J. Foster, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for his contribu- 
tions to the design of rotating alter- 
nating current machinery, and will be 
presented at the summer convention 
of the institute, to be held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 22-26. 


Builds Motor for Shear 


In the article describing the opera- 
tion of the rotary flying shear on 
page 44 of the April 9 issue of STEEL, 
the name of the manufacturer sup- 
plying the motor unintentionally was 


omitted. The motor was built by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
i ie ae 


Refractories Group To Meet 


American Refractories institute 
will conduct its annual spring meet- 
ing May 25-26 in Hotel Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The 
program is to be announced later, 
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« —Farrel Birmingham Co., Inc. of Buffalo, N. Y. selected 
ft a £ 1 ts Birdsboro to cast this 5000 HP gear for one of its large customers 
in the steel industry. 
in h Weighing 51,700 pounds, this gear blank was cast in one piece, 
is 2e hub split, of Birdsboro open hearth steel . . . a carbon steel that 


runs uniform throughout; that machines cle an and holds true 
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Whether it be the complete mechanical installation requiring 
full design, or a single casting to your own pattern—Birdsboro 


e 
CQ Ul ft Tee houses an organization most skilled in the arts of the founder 
and his coordinates. 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








USES: 





Steel Castings 


Some conditions the engineer should 
keep in mind when designing steel 
castings for machine parts, first in- 
stallment of two, by Maj. R. A. Bull, in 
Machine Design, April 1931, p. 36, 4 
pp., 7 illusts. 

To prevent such undesirable features 
as varying grain size, dendritic struc- 
tures, segregation, shrinkage cavities, 
etc., a steel casting should be designed 
for approximately the same thickness 
in every member; that is, a steel cast- 
ing should have as much similarity as 
conditions of use permit, in respect to 
member thickness. The skilled steel 
founder can overcome the effects of 
varied cooling rates in castings having 
members of varying thickness, but the 
foundryman would prefer not to use 
them due principally to the expense 
involved. 

Increased collaboration between de- 
signer and founder would dispense 
with the necessity for such devices as 
chills, water-jacketed molds, _ etc. 
Photomicrographs are reproduced 
showing various structures, both satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory, encount- 
ered in steel castings. 
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Nitrogen Absorption 


Report of investigations covering the 
absorption of nitrogen by steel, by 
R. 8S. Dean, bureau of mines report 
3076, 8 pp., 2 illusts. 


Although not conclusive, evidence 
strongly points to silicon as the prin- 
cipal offender in introducing nitrogen 
into steel. The known effects of nitro- 
gen in steel are such that the steel- 
maker will soon be called upon to con- 
trol its content in at least part of his 
metal. At present there is no proved 
method for doing this. Perhaps the 
best step toward such control is to 
control the impurities, particularly the 
silicon content of the metal. The re- 
port cites many contradictory state- 
ments concerning the percentage of 
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nitrogen which must be present to pro- 
duce given effects on the properties of 
iron and steel. 
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Cutting Compounds 


Most efficient cutting compounds 
for different operations on various 
metals, discussed by Charles O. Herb, 
in Machinery, April 1931, p. 569, 4 pp., 
4 illusts. 

Three million gallons of cutting 
compounds is required a month by 
plants of the Ford Motor Co. when 
they are operating on a normal basis. 
The compounds are mixed at the 
Rouge plant and those intended for 
other plants of the company are ship- 
ped in barrels from the mixing room, 
ready to be used after water has been 
added in prescribed proportions. The 
article gives formulas that have been 
adopted for different operations, and 
explains the means employed in the 
shop to keep the soluable oil in good 
condition from a sanitary standpoint. 
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Heat Treated Rail Ends 


Description of a method for harden- 
ing ends of rails to prevent batter, by 
M. D. Bowen, in Metal Progress, 
April 1931, p. 33, 6 pp., 5 illusts. 

It has been proved by experience 
that the ends of standard railroad 
rails are being overloaded by present 
main line traffic, and since these 
loads are resisted successfully by 
harder and stronger metal, laid on by 
welding, it occurred to the mainte- 
nance engineers of a western road 
that the same effect could be achieved 
by hardening and toughening treat- 
ment applied to the extreme ends of 
new rails. 

Experiments vouchsafed the success 
of the process. The rail ends are 
heated with an oxyacetylene flame to 
1500 degrees Fahr., slowly enough so 
the temperature gradient through the 
cooler metal surrounding the hot spot 
will not cause high differential expan- 
sion and cracking, but rapidly enough 
to localize the heat. The heated area 


is then quenched rapidly and reheated 
to 650 degrees Fahr. to draw the tem 
per. 

Prior to heat treating a V-notch y. 
inch wide by %-inch deep is ground at 
the abutting rail ends, thus chamfep. 
ing the corner where the running 
surface of the rail ball is cut of 
square. This is done to provide a 
false expansion gap to keep the top 
surfaces of the end of the rail from 
touching and also to provide a but 
tress to support the metal at the top 
surface at the end of the rail. Equip 
ment and procedure have been de 
veloped to heat treat about 500 joints 
per day in this manner. 
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Sheet Steel Enamels 


A report of an investigation of the 
effect of smelter atmospheres on the 
quality of enamels for sheet steel, dis- 
cussed by A. I. Andrews and E. A. 
Hertzell, in University of Illinois bul- 
letin, No. 224, 15 pp., 4 tables 4 illusts. 

In the enamels studied all the so- 
dium carbonate and sodium nitrate 
were decomposed during the first 40 
minutes of smelting. When the enamel 
batch contained sodium nitrate the 
smelter atmosphere showed a higher 
percentage of oxygen during the first 
40 minutes than when this constituent 











(emgage 


was lacking. Atmospheres containing 


96 to 100 per cent of nitrogen and $3 
to 100 per cent of carbon dioxide in 
the smelter were not deleterious to the 
enamels. Reducing atmospheres in the 
smelter were not deleterious to the 
enamels. When the enamels smelted 
in a high-sulphur dioxide atmosphere 
were burned in air, pock marks ap 
peared. Blistering also occurred on 
the ground coat. Nitrogen, carbon di: 
oxide and reducing atmospheres aré 
not deleterious to enamels for sheet 
steel such as those used in this work 
during the smelting process whereas 
sulphur dioxide in the smelter atmo 
spheres is deleterious to enamels for 
sheet steel according to the author's 
conclusions. Additional work on other 
types of enamels will make possible 
additional conclusions. 
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Hot bed for strip mill—fully automatic, roller 
bearing equipped, with all gears enclosed and 
running in oil. 


16” Three-High Bar Mill 
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readwell Engineering Company 





TREADWELL 
Products Include 


Rolling Mills 


(Merchant, Wire Rod, Hot Strip) 
Tube Threading Machines 
Tube Cutting-Off Machines 


Straightening Machines 
(Abram:en Design) 


Special Machinery 


Electric Furnace Steel 
Castings 


Gray Iron Castings 


Hi-Test Iron Castings 





Easton, Pa. 














Machine Tools - Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 


machinery could not be built.» 
—Joseph W. Roe 


—— 


Equipment 





Control Gage Designed for 
Centerless Grinders 


Cincinnati Grinders Ine., Cincin- 
nati, has developed an attachment 
for its standard No. 2 centerless 
grinders which automatically controls 
the size of the work, thereby obviat- 
ing the necessity of constant check- 
ing of work and adjustment of the 
feed wheel slide. When used in con- 
junction with automatic work-feed- 
ing hoppers, these automatic sizing 
devices make it possible for one man 
to operate a battery of two or three 
machines. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the working portion 
of a centerless grinder equipped with 
the sizing device, in operation. 


Compensates tor Wheel Wear 


The mechanism is comparatively 
simple. An electric contact gage is 
mounted on the rear of the work fix- 
ture, its closely adjusted gaging 
member being so arranged that as 
the diameter of the work increases Keller machine with precision control 
slightly, due to the wearing down of speeds up jig boring 
the grinding wheel, it follows the 
changing diameter of the work with 





an arc movement. The gaging mem- draulic means operates the infeed 
ber can be adjusted so that an in- slide screw. Provision is made, by 
crease in diameter of 0.0001-inch means of a ratchet and pawl adjust- 
on the work will cause an electric ment connected to the worm shaft, to 
contact to be established through a operate the feed slide nut so that in- 
small mercury switch mounted close feed movement of the slide as fine as 
to the pivot end of the gaging arm. 0.0001-inch can be obtained. 

The resulting current flow ener- An adjustable needle valve on the 
gizes a solenoid connecting a valve on exhaust port is set to delay return 
the feed mechanism, which by hy- of the feed piston for the interval 


Production by the 
use of centerless 
grinding is speed- 
ed up, and losses 
due to inaccurate 
work are avoided, 
by an automatic 
wheel controlling 
gage of combined 
mechanical and 
electrical type de- 
veloped by Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc. 








- 
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required for the work ground during 
this adjustment to pass between the 
gage contacts. In case the work stil] 
is too large, the feed will operate 
again. On the other hand, if correct 
size has been restored, the gaging 
member will return to normal posi- 
tion and the contact will be broken, 
no further action of the feed mechan- 
ism taking place. All backlash on the 
feed screw is eliminated by means of 
a hydraulie cylinder attached to the 
machine bed. 

The-attachment readily is adjust- 
able for any angularity of blade and 
for various diameters of work. When 
occasion demands it may be rendered 
inoperative or _ entirely removed 
from the grinder. 


® 


Precision Jig Borer Has 
Electric Table Stop 


Keller Mechanical Engineering 
Corp., 70 Washington street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announces a new precision 
machine, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, for speeding up jig bor- 
ing and layout work. Attention has 
been paid to proportion and to dis- 
tribution of metal, to insure maxi- 
mum rigidity. The driving mechan- 
ism, including a magnetic clutch, is 
inclosed in the box-shaped bed. An 
extra large and heavy chrome-nickel 
steel spindle runs in precision ball 
bearings. The %4-horsepower spindle 
drive motor is mounted on a sturdy 
hinged bracket, easily adjustable for 
belt tightening. The substantial 
overarm is gibbed and is vertically 
adjustable through 6. inches. by 
means of a crank. 

Eight spindle speeds are provided 
ranging from 77 to 1750 revolutions 
per minute, four through open belt 
and four through back gears. Two 
reversible automatic feeds, 0.002 and 
0.005-ineh, are available, also choice 
of handwheel and hand lever feeds. 
A positive automatic depth stop, with 
seale and pointer, is attached to the 
spindle head. 

Settings are determined by direct 
readings on longitudinal and trans- 
verse vernier scales. Without moving 
work or table, scale and vernier are 
lined up by means of an adjustable 
screw, the graduations being read 
through a ten-power flat field magni- 
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A 
COMPREHENSIVE 


SYSTEM OF 
WAREHOUSES 
ORGANIZED TO SERVE 
BOTH THE SMALL AND 
THE LARGE USER 
OF STEEL 








FOR EVERY NEED... 
THE RIGHT QUALITY 
OF STEEL IN A FULL 
RANGE OF SIZES... 


~—~=J&abl WAREHOUSES 


GEARED 


Because J & L production is geared to distribution and 
distribution is geared to /ocal needs, you can always 
order from your J & L Warehouse and be sure of 
receiving steel of the quality you want, the shapes you 


want, the delivery you want. 


J & Lis organized to serve you. Owning and controlling 
its mines and mills, it exercises constant supervision 
over all raw materials and processes of manufacture, 
continuously applying the lessons learned in 80 years 


of iron and steel making. 


J & L Warehouse stocks provide, for every need, the 
right quality of steel in a full range of sizes. They 
offer uniformity that lets you duplicate today’s order 
tomorrow, next week or next year. They offer an 
experienced personnel that quickly understands your 
steel requirements, and intelligently informs you of 
the availability of suitable J & L Warehouse stocks. 
They offer deliveries that give you, in effect, a steel 


mill in your own back yard. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH 


Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Dallas Denver Detroit Erie Los Angeles 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco Washington 


Canadian Representatives: 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Cageless bearing developed by Tyson 
Roller Bearing Corp. 


fying glass, equipped with built-in 
electric light. The operator reads 
his decimal direct from the blueprint 
and sets the vernier accordingly. 
Snapping a toggle switch then 
causes the table to move at uniform 
speed as the magnetic clutch actuates 
the leadscrew, and the instant that 
a contact on the table touches the 
anvil of the vernier slider, the mag- 
netic clutch releases the lead screw 
and stops the table in location with 
accuracy of 0.0002-inch. An ingeni- 
ous lock prevents slippage of the 
table on its oil film, thereby retain- 
ing the setting. This automatic elec- 
trical method of work setting insures 
that the precision is entirely unaf- 
fected by wear on the lead screw or 
other moving parts. An important 
time saving feature of the mechan- 
ism is that one hole can be bored 
while setting for the next. 
Specifications of the new jig borer 
include: Table travel, horizontal 18 
inches, transverse 12 inches; work- 
ing surface of table, 14 x 21 inches; 
distance from spindle end to top of 
table, 2% inches minimum, 14% 
inches maximum; distance between 
center of spindle to face of column, 
14 inches; vertical adjustment of 
spindle bracket, 6 inches; travel of 
spindle quill, 6 inches; overall di- 
mensions, 55 x 45 x 78 inches high; 
and approximate weight 1375 pounds. 


« 


Cageless Roller Bearings 
Have High Load Capacity 


Tyson Roller Bearing Corp., Mas- 
sillon, O., announces production of a 
new type of precision roller bearing 
of the taper type. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of these bear- 
ings with its cup, also a section view 
showing the method of holding the 
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rollers in place without using a cage. 

Elimination of the cage allows room 
for from 20 to 50 per cent more roll- 
ers, which’ gives this bearing 
relatively high load carrying ca- 
pacity. Greater durability, less heat- 
generating and better heat-dispersing 
ability also are claimed by the man- 
ufacturer. 

Positive roll alignment, both longi- 
tudinal and vertical, is attained by 
the use of a double ribbed back plate 
at the big end of the rolls. The 
shoulder of each roll gets a bearing 
on the inside rib of the back plate, 
and also additional bearing on an out- 
side rib. Pintles at both ends of the 
rolls extend into annular grooves in 
the back plate and in a closed ring 
at the front which is held in place on 
an annular dovetail on the cone. The 
pintles and grooves have no other 
function. 

Because of inherent alignment of 
rolls and freedom from undue heat- 
ing these bearings are said to operate 
safely and dependably under full load 
at unusually high speeds. 

The new bearings are made in all 
S.A.E. sizes and are interchangeable 
for all standard types of antifriction 
bearing installations, accepted indus- 
trial and automotive applications hav- 
ing been studied carefully in deter- 
mining the standards for the com 
plete line. 


¢ 
Arc Welding Electrode for 


Corrosion-Resisting Steel 


Lincoln Electric Co., Coit road and 
Kirby avenue, Cleveland, announces 
an improved electrode for use in are 
welding corrosion-resisting steel. 

This new electrode, which is an ex- 
truded material, is used with the 
usual polarity of the welding current 
reversed. Carbon, frequently used as 
an arc stabilizer, is entirely absent in 
the coating of this electrode, which 
eliminates the possibility of carbon 
absorption by the molten weld metal. 
As a result, the carbon content of the 
weld metal deposited by this elec- 
trode always will be equal, or less, 


Heavy-duty buf- 
jing and polishing 
machine having 
double-end anti- 
friction bearing 
spindle, developed 
by Hisey-Wolf Ma- 
chine Co. 


than the carbon content of the al. 
loy steel being welded. This has ap 
important bearing upon the resistant 
qualities of the weld, since a slight 
increase in its carbon content brings 
about more rapid corrosion. Inas- 
much as a shielded arc is used in this 
welding, the formation of oxides and 
nitrides likewise is precluded. 

In spite of the high tensile 
strength possessed by this new weld 
metal, ductility is in no way sacri- 
ficed. Fine grain structure and no 
porosity also characterize the deposit- 
ed metal. The electrodes are furnish- 
ed in 3/32, %, 5/32, 3/16 and 4y- 
inch sizes in the standard 11-inch 
lengths. 
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Buffing Machine Features 
Antifriction Spindle 


Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, has placed on the market a 
heavy-duty buffing and polishing ma- 
chine, the spindle head of which is 
equipped with ball or tapered roller 
bearings, as desired, and driven di- 
rect from a motor in the base by 
means of multiple V-belts. The ma- 
chine is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The neat box frame provides rigid 
mounting for the unit-type spindle 
head, the bearing housing being held 
in permanent alignment with the 
frame by means of a key running its 
full length. Easy access to motor, 
starter, pulleys and belts, is afforded 
by a large door in the front of the 
frame. The ball-bearing motor is 
mounted horizontally on a sliding 
dovetailed base. Proper belt tension 
is maintained by adjusting the mo- 
tor on the base by means of a lead 
screw operated by a _ handwheel. 
Wheel arbor ends have flat topped 
threads which, in connection with 
their bronze safety wheel nuts, are 
said to afford unusual security in 
holding buffing wheels. 

Overall length of the spindle is 82 
inches, projection of spindle at each 
end is 15 inches, and net weight of 
the machine is 2600 pounds. Motors 
of 10 or 15 horsepower are recom- 
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Mi nuracrurers 
who use steel sheets in the 
fabrication of their products 
... whether in large, heavy 
commodities or small novel- 
ties. . will find Youngstown 
prepared to supply a sheet 
that is exactly suited to 
their specific requirements. 
Youngstown sheets are de- 
pendable . .. manufactured 
from carefully selected steel 
-.. uniform in quality... 


accurately rolled to gauge. 


If you are faced with any 
problem involving the use 
of sheet steel, a Youngstown 
representative will be glad 
to consult with you and ad- 


vise the best sheet for your 





particular purpose. This 


service entails neither cost 
nor obligation. A phone call, 
wire or letter to the nearest 
Youngstown office will 


bring an immediate reply. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-steel, under the well-known and established trade name“ Copperoid”’ 


General Offices —YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


PITTSBURGH --- Oliver Bldg. 


ATLANTA -: - + Healey Building 

BOSTON ::+++++-+ Chamber of 
Commerce Building 

BUFFALO : Liberty Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO - - Conway Building 

CINCINNATI -: + Union Trust 
Building 

CLEVELAND : Terminal Tower 
Building 

DALLAS -- + Magnolia Building 

DENVER: Continental Oil Bldg 

DETROIT : - - - Fisher Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. --+ Com- 
merce Building 

LOS ANGELES - 3000 Santa Fe 
Avenue 

MEMPHIS : -- 42 Keel Avenue 

MINNEAPOLIS - Andrus Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS :- -- Hibernia 
Building 

NEW YORK -30 Church Street 
Hudson Terminal Building 

PHILADELPHIA - : « Franklin 
Trust Building 


GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT =. 


SAN FRANCISCO: -- 55 New 
Montgomery Street 

SEATTLE --- Central Building 

ST. LOUIS « - Louderman Bidg. 

YOUNGSTOWN : Stambaugh 
Building 

LONDON 

REPRESENTATIVE: 

The Youngstown Steel Products 

Company, Dashwood House, Old 

Broad Street, London, E.C. Eng. 


SAVE WITH STEEL 





Se eG AE LEN RENTON SANTI meme 
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Extractor for broken screws, made by 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 


mended, depending upon the nature 
of the work. 


* 


Self-Feeding Extractors 
Remove Broken Screws 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass., has put on the market a 
new line of extractors for use in re- 
moving broken screws and studs, also 
pipe fittings and other screwed-in 
elements difficult to remove by the 
use of ordinary tools. One of these 
extractors is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The design of these extractors 
causes them to be self-feeding into 
holes drilled into broken screws, etc., 
by simply turning them, no hammer- 
ing being necessary. As soon as one 
of these tools takes its bite into the 
work, the broken element can be 
turned out on its own threads with 
minimum effort and with no damage 
to surrounding parts. When an ex- 
tra strong pull is demanded, on ac- 
count of jammed or rusted threads 
for instance, these extractors will 
stand it, being of high-grade tool 
steel heat treated to resist heavy tor- 
sional strain. 

Thirteen sizes are designed to 
cover all ordinary machine shop re- 
quirements. These can be had in 
six convenient cased sets containing 
the mniost frequently used sizes for 
various specific purposes. 


Starter and Coupling Unit 
Absorbs Overloads 


Washburn Shops of Worcester 
Polytechnic institute, Worcester, 
Mass., is manufacturing for the trade 
a compact and simple automatic 
starter and flexible coupling for use 
on electric motors and other types of 
drives. 

The manufacturer claims that this 
device greatly reduces peak load re- 
quirements for driving units, ab- 
sorbs shocks and reduces wear and 
tear on both driving and driven 
units, improves power factor and cuts 
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cost of motor and starter equipment. 
The cutaway view of the unit, which 
appears herewith, gives a clear idea 
of its simple design. 

It consists of two cup-shaped cast 
iron members, the smaller one keyed 
to the motor or driving shaft and the 
larger one keyed to the drivenshaft. 
Between these, in annular pockets, 
are an inner and an outer set of float- 
ing segments made of brake lining 
reinforced with lead. Sufficient lead 
is used to give the required pressure 
on the friction surfaces to carry the 
load when centrifugal force is de- 
veloped through rotation. 

When power is applied to the driv- 
ing member, it comes up to speed al- 
most instantly, there being no imme- 
diate resistance to its action. Then, 
when it reaches full speed, centri- 
fugal force comes into action and 
causes the outer set of floating seg- 
ments to bear outward against the 


STARTING 
FRICTIONAL 
LININGS 





Coupling developed at Washburn Shops 
picks up load smoothly 


inside of the cup of the driven mem- 
ber, with sufficient friction to cause 
that member to pick up speed gradu- 
ally and smoothly. 

It would appear that in starting a 
load with a clutch capacity for only 
the rated power of the motor the 
period of slippage might result in the 
generation of an undue amount of 
heat. That possibility is obviated, 
and sufficient overload capacity is as- 
sured, by the inner set of centrifugal 
linings floating in annular pockets on 
the internal hub of the driven mem- 
ber. As soon as this driven side 
starts to revolve, centrifugal action 
comes into play to throw this inner 
set of segments against the friction 
surface on the inside of the cup in 
the driving element, thus giving an 
auxiliary driving effect. This auxili- 
ary action can be varied to suit speci- 
fic load and overload requirements. 


The design is such that the outer 
or starting segments never can have 
a greater driving capacity than the 
rated driving power of the motor. 
This throws any overload entirely 
upon the inner segments, which act 
only when the driven side has come 


up to full speed. For example, a 10- 
horsepower motor running at 1800 
revolutions per minute ordinarily hag 
10-horsepower capacity starter lin- 
ings and 4-horsepower capacity over- 
load linings, giving a total starter 
capacity of 14 horsepower. 

The starter is furnished in 24 
standard sizes with horsepower capa- 
cities ranging from 3 to 300, and 
with speed range from 495 to 1760 
revolutions per minute. Those for 
other powers and speeds, and of pul- 
ley type, can be furnished on special 
order. 


® 


Tiering Truck Handles 
Dies Weighing 25 Tons 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, has de- 
livered a special gas-electric tiering 
truck of unusual size and power. 
This machine, which weighs approxi- 
mately 13,000 pounds, is designed ex- 
pressly for handling big metalwork- 
ing dies such as are in common use 
in automobile body plants. Some of 
these dies weigh as much as 25 tons, 
but by means of this specal truck 
it is an easy matter to take them 
from storage, to transport them to 
the press, lift them into position, 
and later on to remove them. In the 
accompanying illustration one of 
these trucks is shown transporting a 
die weighing 30,000 pounds. 

The truck has six wheels, the two 
drivers having 22 x 6-inch tires, 
while the four front wheels have 15 
x 5-inch tires. All wheels are mount- 
ed on automobile type drop forged 
alloy steel knuckles set on the tire 
center line. To accommodate the 
running gear to uneven runways, the 
front axle is pivoted on a large pin 
block of forged alloy steel, which is 
bolted between the ends of two 
heavy rolled bar center sills running 





Special Elwell-Parker truck handles 
large dies for press work 
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pack to the main frame of the truck. 

The cantilever type load platform, 
which is fabricated from heavy struc- 
tural and bent plate members, has no 
support at its forward end, the en- 
tire weight being carried on two 
massive L-shaped steel arms, each 
provided with two rollers on which 
they travel up and down the vertical 
members of the main frame. The load 
platform is elevated by a powerful 
electric winch mounted between the 
power plant and the uprights, control 
being immediately in front of the op- 
erator. 

In addition to elevating the load, 
the motor of this winch drives a 
countershaft carrying cable drums at 
each end, beyond the edges of the 
load platform. Through a system of 
sheaves, cables on these drums are 
made to slide the die from the load 
platform upon the platen of the press, 
or to slide it from the press to the 
truck, as the case may be. 

One man rides and steers the ma- 
chine and is able to put it through 
all its functions from the driving po- 
sition, with no more effort than is 
required to operate an ordinary 
small tiering truck. 


@ 


Chain of Files Is Used in 
New Filing Machine 


Grob Bros., West Allis, Wis., an- 
nounce a new continuous filing ma- 
chine which is designed for internal 
and external filing of small and me- 
dium size work, particularly tool and 
die work having deep, flat surfaces up 
to 4 inches high which must be fin- 
ished to close tolerances. The machine 





Bandsaw principle is utilized in Grob 
Bros. filing machine 
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is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

The bandsaw principle is employed 
in this machine, a chain of short files 
running over large diameter pulleys 
serving as the cutting medium. This 
chain travels downward through the 
center of the work table, where it is 
given substantial support by a back 
rest. This system gives the files con- 
tinuous cutting action, as well as un- 
usual accuracy of performance. 

A channeled link is welded to the 
back of each file block, providing not 
only means of connecting the chain of 
files, but also insuring positive align- 
ment against their backrest on the 
work table. This backrest is grooved 
to guide this link in a positive manner. 
Connection between file links is by 
straight links, pins and flat springs. 
The connections are self-locking and 
easily disengaged when internal filing 
demands. 

The frame of the machine is made 
up of two heavy castings, base and 
head being integral, and the table be- 
ing adjustable on the frame to allow 
angular filing. Table adjustment is 
read by means of a hand and segment 
gage. The motor is mounted at the 
rear of the head and has a V-belt 
drive. Automatic tension is provided. 
Three filing spreads are available. 
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Plain Milling Machine Has 
Many Refinements 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has added to its line 
of milling equipment a plain milling 
machine of entirely new design. This 
machine, which is of the high pro- 
duction manufacturing type, never- 
theless, can be used to advantage 
on short run work. The machine 
has automatic longitudinal feed of 
22 inches, transverse saddle adjust- 
ment of 6 inches and vertical spindle 
head adjustment of 13 inches. It is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The machine is one of the unit as- 
sembly type of construction, with a 
substantial and neatly designed bore 
frame which incloses most of the op- 
erating mechanism. Complete coii- 
trol of all operating functiors is cen- 
tralized at the front, including speed 
changes, feed changes, hand longitu- 
dinal adjustment of table, trans- 
verse adjustment of saddle, vertical 
adjustment of spindle head and 
clamping of spindle head. Each of 
these functions is controlled by its 
individual lever, and it is unneces- 
sary to leave the operating position 
to reach any control. 

Automatie control of the table is 





Brown & Sharpe plain milling machine 
has many design refinements 


given by adjustable dogs at the front, 
several cycles being available with 
the standard set of dogs. Fast pow- 
er travel and cutting feed for the 
table are available in both directions. 
Hand control, by a single directional 
control lever on the front of the sad- 
dle, is provided. 

The spindle is mounted on four 
precision antifriction bearings and 
can be set to rotate in either direc- 
tion. Also, it can be set to rotate 
continuously or to stop simultaneous- 
ly with the engagement of fast pow- 
er travel of the table, and to start 
with engagement of cutting feed. 
When set for automatic operation, 
the directional control lever on the 
front of the saddle also controls the 
functioning of the spindle. Sixteen 
spindle speeds in practically geomet- 
rical progression from 25 to 620 
revolutions per minute, and 16 feed 
changes ranging from 1 to 38% 
inches per minute, are available. Di- 
rect reading dials above the levers in- 
dicate speed or feed settings. 


Important Design Features 


Antifriction bearings are used gen- 
erally throughout the machine, pro- 
vision being made for adjustment in 
all cases. Automatic lubrication by 
filtered oil is provided for all 
mechanism in base and driving unit, 
pressure greasing for end bearings 
of table drive shaft, and a single 
oiling station for saddle and table 
mechanism. Coolant is under auto- 
matie control and has quick return 
to the reservoir in the base. Wide 
chip space is provided. Provision is 
made for the easy application of vari- 
ous attachments furnished as extra 
equipment when desirable. 
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KEEPING A 
STEP AHEAD | 


wt! ENDURO 


TYLES must change or sales will languish. 
Fine cars—fine homes—fine furnishings will 
always lure those who traditionally must tread 
the path of the Jones’s. 








Consider the auto wheel. Wood—then wire— 
then steel disc—and now comes stainless steel, 
both wire and formed artillery types. Enduro, 
Republic’s perfected stainless steel, has become 
the last word in wheel material for members of 
the fine car class. 


From the open road step into the modern kitchen. 
Gone is the black cast iron range. In its place 
stands a tribute to the wisdom of the metallurgist 
and the skill of the metal worker—a range of 
lustrous beauty—of Enduro. 








Are you too close to your own product to see 
where it might be improved through the use of 
this never changing smart looking new steel? 
Do you realize that intensive development of 
Enduro in America’s finest steel research labora- 
tory by the world’s largest producer of alloy 
steels has resulted in many new types—corrosion 
resistant—heat resistant—easy forming, free cut- 
ting—and capable of taking a variety of finishes? 























The stainless problems of a few years ago are in 
the past. Outline your product and its uses, and 
let us tell you how Enduro might help you to 
improve your product in appearance or service- 
ability and keep a step ahead of competition. 








| PERFECTED | 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION Enduro is sold only through | 


MASSILLON, OHIO Republic Sales Offices and 


ZR] Authorized Distributors. 
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Steel Demand Down Moderately 


Production Hovers Slightly Above 50 
Per Cent—Structural Inquiry Well Sus- 
tained—Railroads Are More Active— 
Sheet and Scrap Prices Are Softer 


to lend any encouragement to those who 

have entertained hopes that the dip over 

the past three weeks has been only a tem- 
porary reaction, nor has it fallen off sufficiently 
fast to bear out the contentions of the more pes- 
simistic. 

The movement in demand and production 
continues downward, but the drift is moderate. 
Production continues to vary in some districts, 
though the general average still is slightly 
above 50 per cent, or within six points of the 
spring peak, attained in the third week of March. 
Cleveland steelworks operations are down 3 
points to 56 per cent; Pittsburgh is off 2 points, 
to 50; Youngstown is off one point to 44; Chi- 
cago continues unchanged at 55. 

A most encouraging factor is the sustained 
volume of structural steel inquiry, which this 
week is the sum of many small jobs. New in- 
quiry totals 46,000 tons, not including several 
large pending projects, such as 65,000 tons for 
the New York Central’s warehouse in New York, 
40,000 tons for a postoffice in Chicago, and 25,- 
000 tons for the Marshall Field estate building 
in the latter city. 

Actual structural awards for the past week, 
20,000 tons, compare with 45,200 tons in the 
preceding week, and 42,885 tons in the week a 
year ago. Awards this year to date total 710,000 
tons, an increase of 37 per cent over the 517,670 
tons in the same period last year. 

Automobile production is running ahead of 
the rate in March, and there are further indi- 
cations of a continuation of the upward trend 
in May, and possibly extending into June. Com- 
petition for automotive business, however, is so 
sharp that prices of sheets show more variation. 
Some makers have again marked down autobody 
sheets $2 a ton, to 3.10c, Pittsburgh. Compe- 
tition for black sheet business has prompted two 
Detroit district mills to set up local bases, at 
least temporarily. 

More activity is apparent in the market for 
railroad material and equipment. The Great 
Northern has placed 500 gondolas and the Min- 
heapolis & St. Louis 500 flat cars, while the 
General American Tank Car Corp. is inquiring 


Cea steel demand is not brisk enough 
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for 300 refrigerator cars. The Pennsylvania 
railroad’s 235 electric locomotives, requiring 
1000 tons of electrical sheets alone, should be 
placed shortly. The New York board of trans- 
portation has purchased 5500 tons of rails from 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


In heavy finished steel the $1 advance appears 
to be holding on the small volume of current 
business. As previously noted, sheet prices con- 
tinue soft, blue annealed and black being shaded 
$1 aton. Semifinished steel prices also are un- 
settled, concessions being allowed in some recent 
instances. Cut nails have been advanced $2 a 
ton. The recurring extreme weakness in scrap 
prices in most districts is regarded as an ominous 
portent by many observers. 

The market for pipe is featured with an in- 
quiry for 35,000 tons, for a 155-mile link in the 
Texas to Chicago line. 

Pig iron is moving at approximately the same 
rate as last month, buyers continuing to commit 
themselves only for immediate requirements. 
No price changes have occurred in several weeks. 
Furnace coke is less active than a month ago, 
and both furnace and foundry grades are a 
shade easier. The price of iron ore for the sea- 
son is expected to be formally established this 
week. Leading producers now estimate ship- 
ments this year at 41,000,000 tons, the smallest 
since 1921. 

The United States Steel Corp.’s unfilled ton- 
nage as of March 31, 3,995,330 tons, is an in- 
crease of 30,136 tons, or 0.73 per cent over Feb. 
28. Presumably the gain is due to the fact the 
Corporation booked 125,000 tons of structural 
steel for the Rockefeller Radio City develop- 
ment in New York, and about 26,000 tons of the 
Pennsylvania railroad’s order for 100,900 tons; 
also, to some reduction in the rate of its op- 
erations. 

Due to adjustments in sheet prices STEEL’s 
market composite this week is down 8 cents to 
$31.59. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 


This week (April 15, 19381) ....................$81.59 


Dike Weis CR a Ri saccacsi cists chisdeccdeeses Abesteenaes 31.67 
One: Moms AGO: CRIAFCH, DGGE) c.cccccsiceccsrescvcsvacscessscecees 31.66 
Three months ago (January, 1931) ....................c.ceeeee 31.71 
CG FORE RO CIE, DON viicsscccicscesisessscccsvccaccnavacesed 34.44 
POTe WONT MAD CIEE, ROME. vciiissccecsssdeecsocsscassevessssccnes 43.84 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


April 15, March Jan. April 


April 15, March Jan. Apri 





1931 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 1931 1939 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $18.26 18.26 18.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.65 1.65 18 
mesic, | Ree 17.00 16.75 17.00 18.50 Maa a... 1:80 160 1.60 in 
asic, eastern del. eastern Pa. .... 17.50 17.25 17.25 18.76 Steel bare. Philadelphis 1.94 194 19 : 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 18.26 18.01 18.26 19.76 eat ‘ona "Chica “on PIMA oe eeeeseeeeees 1.80 1:70 oo 2.12 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............. 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.40 ee Pittsburch Beabaceanybenregos 65 . 4 0 1.95 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 13.00 18.00 14.00 14.00 aes sg Philadel ei tteeetecereveveraceseres 181 283 ra 1.80 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 8.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 a. ng Chica “ug BD srsoresereensossserers ‘ae 1 81 1,81 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. ... 18.26 18.26 18.26 20.76 Tonk Rees Littabureh sronscentuseenses es ran ee = 
a St aeaenmmanemens vie aH cre gs Tank plates, Philadelphia 180% 1.80% 180% 1195 
ehen Gam aan, ge oe > ‘ ’ ‘ Tank plates, Chicago ................0... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.99 
6 uperior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl.. No. 13. Pitts 2.00 2.05 2.05 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh Season 17.63 17.88 17.63 19.13 Sheets. back No 24. Pitts ee 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.25 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsurgh 89.79 89.79 89.79 103.79 Sheets. gal., No. 24 Pittsburzh.... 2.85 2.90 2.90 ys 
*1.75 to 2.26 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- nests, Ssacm, No. 34, Chicago... 340 350 559 ae 
ments based on $11, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Chicago 2.20 330 220 a4 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi... 3.00 3.05 3.05 $3.45 
O Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.95 
Connellsville furnace, ovens ........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 a en — a ae 

Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.25 3.30 3.50 SCRAP 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .. soees 12.25 12.90 18.00 16.05 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.50 10.60 10.50 13.95 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 30.00 33.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 9.76 9.75 10.00 13.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 30.00 30.00 30.00 33.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 11.00 13.25 15.765 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 33.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................ 9.00 9.00 9.50 13.80 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...........0.... 37.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ............ 12.00 12.00 13.00 15.00 
mand for blue annealed sheets is 


Sheets 


New Business in Lighter Vol- 
ume—Autobody Sold at 3.10c— 
Other Grades Are Easier 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 63 


Pittsburgh—Sheet business holds 
to its recent dull rate, improvement 
lacking in requirements of principal 
consumers and incoming business be- 
ing slightly smaller than during re- 
cent weeks. Operations now average 
little more than 40 per cent, against 
45 a month ago. Prices remain un- 
settled. Black sheets usually are 
2.25¢e, with 2.30c still applied on 
small lots. The 2.80c price on gal- 
vanized generally is limited to job- 
bers, up to 2.90¢ applying to con- 
sumers. Blue annealed sheets usual- 
ly are 1.90e to 2.05c, although $1 a 
ton less is going on some business. 
Autobody sheets are 3.10c to 3.20e. 
Automotive orders are little changed 
but light, as also is demand from 
farm implement manufacturers. Sheet 
buying for electrical refrigerators and 
other electrical equipment is fair. 

Philadelphia—Demand for sheets 
is sluggish. Galvanized are subject 
to occasional shading at 2.80c to 
2.90¢c, Pittsburgh. Black are easy at 
2.25c. Blue annealed are settling to 
1.85¢ and 2.00c, $1 a ton under re- 
eent figures. 

Buffalo—District sheet mills are 
operating at about 50 per cent of 
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capacity. The market is featureless. 
Youngstown, O.—-New 
common grades has fallen off, result- 
ing in slowing: down operating rates. 
Important makers are soliciting or- 
ders for special sheets, as the making 
of common sheets is held to be un- 
profitable. There appears to be a 
satisfactory volume of automobile 
sheets flowing to mills but such mills 
are operating around 50 per cent. 
Indications now point to automotive 
production picking up in May, and in 
some instances into June. Improve- 
ment in buying by furniture makers 
has held fairly well. Quotations are 
unchanged at 2.25c, Pittsburgh, for 
common black; 1.90¢c to 2.05ce for 
blue annealed; 3.20c for autobody, 
and 2.85c to 2.90¢e for galvanized. 
Cleveland—The volume of sheet 
sales has tapered and the price situa- 
tion in several instances is confused. 
Though black sheets here are 2.25c 
to 2.35c, in the Detroit district the 
Newton Steel Co. and Michigan Steel 
Corp. have named Monroe, Mich., and 
Ecorse, Mich., respectively, as basing 
points and prices equivalent to 2.15¢e, 
Pittsburgh, are named. Autobody 
sheets have been scaled down in that 
district to 3.10c, Pittsburgh. De- 


business in 


light, and in absence of a test prices 
remain unchanged at 2.05c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 13, and 1.90c for Nos. 
9-10. Locally some makers are ex- 
tending 2.25¢ on all new specifica- 
tions for black, with some 2.35c busi- 
ness still available to those producers 
who have refused to go to the lower 
level. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills 
production above 50 per cent. 
business during the past week 
slightly less than in the week 
ceding. 

Chicago—Sheet specifications again 
are irregular. Mills are losing a few 
turns this week and will maintain 50 
to 55 per cent operations. Business 
is nearly all carload or less, and con- 
sequently little shading of prices re- 
sults. For nearby delivery, 2.45c, 
base, still is quoted for No. 24 black 
sheets. 

St. Louis 


maintain 
New 
was 
pre- 


Seasonal demand for 


sheets is beginning to assert itself, 
especially for blue annealed and 


black. Individual lots are small. 

Birmingham, Ala. —- Sheet mills 
continue to operate at 50 per cent. 

Fred S. Morton, Mathews Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Worcester branch of 
the National Metal Trades associa- 
tion. Fred A. Ball, L. S. Starrett & 
Co., Athol, Mass., was named vice 
president, and William Arter, Arter 
1rinding Machine Co., Worcester, 
treasurer. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


Pittsburgh, DaSC «0. 2.25¢c to 2.35c 
Detroit, del. en ae ase 

Iphia, delivered ...... .54¢c 
acy, tm 2.35c to 2.45¢c 


Gary, Indiana Harbor ......... 


Chicago, delivered ........... 2.40c to 2.50c 


Birmingham, base ............+. 2.50¢c 
St. Louis, del. .......ecceeereeee 2.70%c 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 

burgh, DASE... 2.55c to 2.65c 
oon base Epaviuacasacoashsovensesesties 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
ittsburgh, base ............06 2.80c to 2.90¢c 
eiedeiphia, delivered ...... 3.09c to 3.19¢c 
Chicago, delivered ........... 3.00c to 3.05¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ......... 2.95c to 3.00c 
Birmingham, base .............. 3.05c 
Mb TOUis, el. .....0.c..cccseseeee 3.2546c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
ittsburgh, base ................ 2.00c to 2.05c 
js meaten district mills ...... 2.15¢ 
Chicago, delivered ............ 2.20c 
St. Louis, delivered .......... 2.40l6c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.29¢ 
SRNATOBIYD icsiecisncecssosssisesness 2.20c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
NO. 9-10 

Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.85¢ to 1.90¢c 
Chicago, district mills ...... 2.00¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.14¢ 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.25%c 


EINIRED 5 covsvincevsassinsoneseses 2.05c to 2.10¢c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base .................. 3.10¢ to 3.20c 

FURNITURE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke base .......... $5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

(Per pound) 

Long ternes, 24, unassorted 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


3.50¢ 


Standard wire nails ............. $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails ............ 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails .................. 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.35¢e and 2.45c 
Galvanized staples .......... 2.60c and 2.70c 
Barbed wire, gal. ............ 2.55c and 2.65c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.35¢c and 2.45c 
Galvanized wire ................ 2.80c and 2.90c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage ........ 2.20c to 2.30c 
RMN TRIN So 5.cscnlsncescssoonatns 3.20c to 3.30c 
Wire, delivered Detroit .... 2.50c 
Nails, delivered Detroit .... $2.35 


Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, Ill, An- 
derson, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.- 
Cleve.; Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 
higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 

(Second-quarter asking prices $2 per 
ton above those levels, except fencing.) 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ...... 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago ............ 2.85¢c 


**7/16-in., smaller, Pitts..70, 10 and 5 off 
ER, CIE VE. ...cessce0ss 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


BOBO, FPUCSIUTEN. ..0..c0scscecese0 1.65c to 1.70c 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 1.8516c to 1.90%ec 
New York, delivered ........ 1.93c to 1.98¢ 
Boston, delivered .................. 2.05c to 2.10¢ 
CTI, TRIG a cissncincoascecevoess 1.70c to 1.80c 


Cleveland, delivered........ 1.83%4c to 1.88%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.75c to 1.80c 


Birmingham, base ............... 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.75c to 1.80c 
Pacific Comat, Git. ..ccscans 2.05c to 2.15c 
OU RI, OE onesies Ssatecgatigssans 1.95%c 
Structural Shapes 
BOSS, PICCSOUTBA on.ccscsssscdscese 1.65c to 1.70¢ 
PRHUBGSIDDIR, GOL. ...cic.cccscces 1.81¢c 
NOW YORI: GGL. ccccsisices 1.90%c to 1.95%e 
RIE IGE, ccncectacsscctoecsnnss 2.0314¢c to 2.08 %e 
CE TI casciceccckgvensvevecs 1.70c to 1.80¢ 


Cleveland, delivered ......1.83%4c to 1.88%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.. 1.75c to 1.80c 


Birmingham base ................ 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. ............ 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
BISBG, Pitta uUragy cacdecescssivesscs 1.65c to 1.70¢c 
CHIGKBO. DOC ccsdicccsessesss . 1.70¢ to 1.80¢ 
Birmingham base ................ 1.80c to 1.85¢c 


1.70c to 1.75c 

2.25¢ 
. 1.65c to 1.70¢ 
. 1.94¢e to 1.99¢ 
1.98c to 2.03%e 
2.05c to 2.10c 


Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 
Facine Coast, Gif. cccscccss 
Cleveland, base ................. 
Philadelphia, del. ee 

PIO VOT GOL. scccecscsusesey ; 
Boston, del. ....... uaa 


Pittsburgh, cold finish Se pkas 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual......... 1.90c to 1.95¢ 
RAIL STEEL 
CHACHBO  FIOTIUB ai cesccevscccses 1.60c to 1.65c 
Eastern mills ............... oe 1.55¢ 
IRON 
CEO BRIG i isclsinsasedoasaesscen 1.70c to 1.80¢ 
New York, delivered .......... 1.93c to 2.03c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 1.89¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined ............... 2.75c to 4.25¢ 
REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths.... 1.90c to 2.00c 

Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
CHT RSE scisscsscecssscersevscsoesonnes LADO LO eee 
COs. Tet CGE Siscnsventcscneseccnss 1.60c to 1.70c 
Chi., rail steel, less carload 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths.. 2.19c 


Cleveland, cut lengths ...... 1.95c to 2.05¢c 


Cold Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting 


Base, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Buffalo and Cleveland.... 
Shafting, turned and 
STOUNA, Mill ............000ccc0e 245C to 2.90C 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. 


2.10¢ 


A B ie D 
PIR viseves 19¢ 20.5¢ 23ec 28c 
PAOD cesacscese Z1c 22.5¢ 25c 30¢c 
Sheets _........ 26c 27.5¢ 30¢ 35c 
Hot strip.... i19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28¢ 
Cold strip... 28c¢ 29.5¢c 32c 37¢ 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist.........$6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist..... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
BO scuctasessamans 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
BEOO sidcisosciccaen 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
BOO csnsadeesessden 1.50 CE nttanicinkin 0.45 
WD cascecxasacutilon 2.25 61.00 Cr. 
EE 0.55 spring ......... 0.20 
BOP “descticurseiaccn 1.35 6100 bars ...... 1.20 
eee 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
S400 vrcerrrsrcuse SO Cr, Ni. Van. 1.56 
4100 .15 to .25 Carbon Van... 0.95 
PR iss canton 9250 (flats) .. 0.26 


9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.66 


Strip, Hoops Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.65¢c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 

BWR care cihared nideletacenasceauees 1.55¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago ..............00. 1.75¢c 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in......... 1.65¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts. ........ 1.70c to 1.80¢ 

BO CONRAN scaccncccecsacaseeass 2.00c to 4.10e 
Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over .......... 2.25¢ 


Worcester, 3 tons, over.... 2.40c to 2.50e 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

OO OU: - -cviieatuaaal $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills .... $34.00 
Light rails, Chicago........ $36.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base ...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.70¢ 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. .......... 2.70c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts..... 3.00¢€ 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

WOM aici chasetomecaticecies 3.80e 

Do. standard, jobbers .... 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ......... 3.80c 
TiO PIACE, AI cic tcicccsccn $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
AR Sime, Cur: CRPORI vcd scsccsncsssoceswisscis 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
pe MES LR Se ed 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
PUG NO URN WENIEID a caccn se corsspeccctcoctatensicaece 73 off 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
Smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
EG sien caress acvarecncadecensona ances 80-10-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


DATED wie cnisicSuaisansvuastuchavedaanesiceycavevacsoasl aa 
Upset 1 in. and smaller ............ 80-10-5 off 
Upset, larger than 1 in. ................ 80-5 off 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut nails, c.l., Pittsburgh 2.40c to 2.50c 

do, less carloads, 5 kegs 

or over, 2.65c to 2.75c; 

and less than 5 kegs........ 2.80c to 2.90¢ 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in....38 1/8 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. 1.90¢ 
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Ba rs 


Specifications Are Light After 
Heavy Covering of First Quar- 
ter Tonnage—Prices Steady 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 63 


Chicago—In contrast with the 
brisk finished steel contract sales at 
the turn of the quarter, when buyers 
sought extended protection on the 
former price basis, the existing vol- 
ume is light. Moderate spot sales of 
bars and other finished steel occur, 
but forward interest is lacking. As 
far as further increased orders are 
concerned, it is felt that the first 
half year now might be written off. 
Most current business is at 1.70c, 
base, but odd lot and mixed carload 
orders have been closed at 1.75¢ and 
1.80c, Chicago. Bar mill production 
is down slightly to about 50 to 55 
per cent, as one mill has been taken 
out in the last week. Road machin- 
ery orders are holding, while gains 
of 12 to 14 per cent are expected in 
automotive steel this month. Speci- 
fications of bar products are close to 
the average of this year. 

New York — Steel bar demand 
shows little life, with prices 1.65c to 
1.70c, Pittsburgh. Some leading sell- 
ers maintain that 1.70c is minimum 
on going business. Common iron 
bars are moving slowly at 1.60c to 
1.70c. 

Philadelphia—Steel bars continue 
at 1.65¢ to 1.70c, Pittsburgh, with 
the outside figure gaining strength. 
‘Trading continues light. 

Pittsburgh—-Specifications for steel 
bars are light, in a measure reflect- 
ing closing out of contracts the lat- 
ter part of March. Shipments are 
fairly well sustained. Producers oc- 
easionally are receiving small spot 
lots at 1.70c, Pittsburgh, but there 
has been little opportunity to quote 
on large tonnages with some ship- 
ments still being made against 1.60c 
orders and 1.65c is fairly steady on 
quarterly contracts. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel bar mill 
business continues in driblets but 
with a fair-sized backlog mills are 
able to operate around 45 to 50 per 
cent. Alloy steel bars continue to 
enjoy a fair demand from auto parts- 
makers. Common steel bars bring 
1.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Sales of merchant steel 
bars in most instances are being 
made at 1.70c, Cleveland, though re- 
cently a local mill in several cases 
has named 1.65c, at Toledo and sev- 
eral other outlying points. The mar- 
ket is quotable at 1.65c to 1.70ce, 
Cleveland base, and it is encouraging 
to note the progress made in sales at 
$1 a ton up from the first quarter 
price. Little support is lent by any 
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particular consuming group though 
the aggregate is moderately fair. 


Cold-Finished Bar 
Specifying Slackens 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh — Shipments of cold- 
finished steel bars are fairly steady 
while specifications have declined 
slightly during the past week. Or- 
ders are in small lots and reflect un- 


Plates 


certainty over the outlook 
automotive industry. The 
continues 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 


in the 
market 


Cleveland—aA decline in the yo}. 
ume of specifications for cold-finisheq 
steel bars has characterized the mar. 
ket this week. Shipments are fairly 
steady. The price of 2.10¢ ig the 
going figure on everything not under 
contract coverage. 


Electric Equipment Bought 


Milwaukee—The navy department 
has accepted the bid of the Industria} 
Heating & Engineering Co., Milwav- 
kee, for installation of a turbo-alter- 
nator and condensing equipment at 
the Great Lakes, IIl., naval training 
station at $17,000. 


Specifications Slower — 7000 
Tons Placed for Refinery Work 
—1.65c on Some New Contracts 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 63 


Chicago—Tank plate orders for 
refinery work in the new East Texas 
fields totaled about 7000 tons in the 
past week, and about 3000 tons of 
tank plates are on inquiry from the 
oil fields, mainly Texas and the coast. 
Plate prices are 1.70c¢ to 1.80c, Chi- 
cago. Plate shipments to Milwaukee 
for line pipe fabrication will be over 
25,000 tons this month. Orders from 
small boiler makers and miscellane- 
eous manufacturers are fair. Plate 
mill operations at 65 to 70 per cent 
show little change. 

New York—Although subject to 
some shading, plates generally are 
1.75¢ for carloads, with small lots at 
1.80¢c, Coatesville, Pa., following an 
increase in specifications on first 
quarter contracts around the first of 
the month demand has been spotty. 
The New York Central Westside ter- 
minal order continues pending. 


Philadelphia—Most of the current 
plate tonnage is moving at 1.75c, 
Coatesville, Pa., 1.80c applying to 
small lots. The next two weeks are 
expécted to see the end of protet- 
tion on several projects at 1.70c. Ap- 
proximately 600 tons are required 
for the sumarine V-9, bids due April 
16. A similar type is to be brought 
out later. The market outlook gen- 
erally is dull. 

Pittsburgh—Plate prices are re- 
ceiving but little test, shipments still 
being made against specifications on 
first quarter contracts. The 1.65c 
price is applying on some new con- 
tracts while the 1.70c figure is large- 





ly nominal in the spot market. Fea- 
turing recent plate orders is one for 
ten dump scows requiring 3500 tons 
of plates and shapes placed by the 
American Dredging Co. Tank work 
continues quiet. 

Cleveland——Orders for plates are 
slow, customers showing a more de- 
cided tendency to lag in specifying. 
The price of 1.65¢c to 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, is maintained, and in some 
instances 1.70c has been applied to 
contracts, though the latter figure is 
more prevalent for spot orders. Car- 
load sales have been made at 1.70¢, 
and 1.60c has virtually disappeared. 
Gulf Refining Co. will purchase 
through Pittsburgh plates for 23 
steel tanks to be erected here. These 
tanks will have a combined capacity 
of 8,000,000 gallons. Ship repair 
work is slack. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A moderate 
amount of plate business has been 
booked. A Birmingham tank works 
has orders which warrant full op- 
eration and occasionally night sched- 
ules. 


Contracts Placed 


800 tons, plates and shapes, four barges 
for unstated buyer, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Shipments of domestic pumps 

totaled 38,054 units in February 

against 31,273 in January, accord- 
ing to 38 makers’ report to the de 
partment of commerce. 
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| the Rail Mill Rates Steady—Great urer of International Heater Co., 

arket . Northern Buys 500 Gondolas— Utica, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
: ; roa Ss ; ys : P 18 dent to succeed the late Frank E. 
Bethlehem Gets Rail Order Wheele 

vol- 1eejer. 

ished Beecher M. Crouse has_ been 

mar- TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 6% chosen a director to fill the vacancy 

i on the board caused by the death of 

airly 

the Mr. Wheeler. 

nder Chicago—-A few miscellaneous car be awarded at once. It is estimated Other officers elected are: Miss 





equipment orders have been. placed, 
and General American Tank Car 
Corp. will build 300 refrigerator cars 
for leasing. Minneapolis & St. Louis 
has awarded 100 flat cars. About 
2500 tons has been added to rail 


that 1000 tons of electrical sheets 
will be required for them. 


Car Orders Placed 


Great Northern, 500 50-ton gondolas, 
to Standard Steel Car Corp., Pitts- 


Mary J. Beggs, comptroller; Robert 
L. Griffiths, secretary-treasurer; and 
Harry A. Chester, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, 
ae i 
B. F. Fairless, R. J. Wysor, W. B. 


nent pookings through a small extra pur- burgh. Collins and J. Paul Moseley were 
Tia] chase by a western road and indus- Minneapolis & St. Louis, 100 50-ton added to the directorate of Republic 
rau- trial rail business. Track fastenings flat cars, to General American Car Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., at the 
: ; r i ‘ ; ‘if ALO: y - pas ; 1plee ric ie : fi ; ae . 

ter- orders were about 2500 tons, and Co., Chicago; four gasoline-electric annual meeting April &. Messrs. Fair- 
; ial inquiries are out Rail rail motor cars, to St. Louis Car } : 

» at substantial ing 25 aig megan : Co., St. Louis. less and Wysor are vice presidents of 
‘ing mill operations, at 50 to 55 per cent, Sheffield Farms, New York, 12 6000- the corporation; Mr. Collins is assist- 


are expected to continue without 
change for 60 to 90 days. 

New York—Placing of more than 
600 freight cars is outstanding in an 
otherwise drab car market. Fresh 
inquiry is at a standstill. 

Denver—Rail mill of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., at Pueblo, Colo., has 
been closed due to light orders. 

Philadelphia—Two hundred and 
thirty electric locomotives for the 


gallon milk tank cars, to General 
American-Pfaudler Corp., Chicago. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Board of transportation, New York, 5500 
tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Car Orders Pending 


General American Tank Car Corp., 300 


ant secretary, and Mr. Moseley is 
secretary-treasurer of Union Drawn 
Steel Co. division, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

With the exception of C. F. Glore, 
banker, and Paul Llewellyn, chair- 
man of Empire Steel Corp., Mans- 
field, O., retiring directors were re- 
elected. These include John S&S. 
Brookes Jr., Drury W. Cooper, 
Joseph O. Eaton, Tom M. Girdler, 
Edward B. Greene, Frederick J. 


2a Pennsylvania railroad are likely to refrigerator cars for leasing. Griffiths, John T. Harrington, Frank 
or a — — — H. Hobson, George M. Humphrey, 
ns ' William G. Mather, Henry A. Ray- 
h company in the work is Ashmore, a ‘ > 
e seiiead: Deakin thi tine. tlh mond, J. F. Schoellkopf Jr., EB: Ss 
rk ersona S =ens one shit Tompkins. Myron A. Wick and 
C) Philip Wick. 
re (Concluded from Page 22) William A. Haven, vice president Executive officers of Republic 
e- designed steel castings and has op- of Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, Steel Corp. are: T. M. Girdler, chair- 
g. erated both open-hearth and electric engineers in blast furnace and steel man and president, B. F. Fairless, 
8- furnaces making plain steel, as well plant construction, sailed last week R. J. Wysor and N. J. Clarke, vice 
1e as both low and high alloys. For for Russia where they are building a presidents; J. U. Anderson, treas- 
1) some time he has been living at War- large steel plant. He will visit Iing urer; and W. W. Hancock, secretary. 
is ren. O land and Germany en route. 
’ e ss — ~ 7 
r mM i Oo mt? ; ; 
e, ; R. L. Ireland was recently elected a Chromite Ore in 1929 
R. W. Appleton, who as noted in ‘ : : : 
l. elie : director of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
Steet of April 2 became purchasing The status of chromite ore, prin- 
e vege ; land. One more vacancy, the one F : 
3 agent of Morse Chain Co., is located mee te: the death of (. A. Coline cipal source of chromium, for the 
: at Ithaca, N. Y. R. W. Sowersby re- ran . ato faa a year 1929, is discussed in a recent 
ae E : vice president, remains to be filled. bana ae : 
; mains in charge of purchases at the noo publication of the bureau of mines, 
company’s Detroit plant. ie — = Be ' department of commerce, Washing- 
ass _ William J. Linn, export manager of ton. The author is Lewis A. Smith 
. ‘ ‘ Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., and and the discussion includes comment 
) Walter H. Wiewel, affiliated with Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, on chromite mining in the United 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., Canton, O affiliates. was rece > Mm: : ; ‘ 
1 JU., c ’ ” affiliates, was rece ntly made president States imports, consumption, uses, 
for several years as manager of steel of the Cleveland Export club. prices and world aspects of the ore, 





sales in New York, has been made 
sales manager with headquarters at 
Canton, O. He succeeds A. J. San- 
ford, resigned. 
O00 

F. H. Wilcox, vice president of 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, re- 
turned March 29 from a trip to Eur- 
ope and England taken in connection 
with his company’s engineering proj- 
ects abroad, including blast furnaces 
of Ford Motor Co. Ltd., Dagenham, 
England, and South African Iron & 
Steel Corp. Ltd., Pretoria, South 
Africa. Associated with the Freyn 
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Gr Gs 

W. H. Hallstein, treasurer and di- 
rector of purchases for Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Chicago, at its recent 
annual meeting. 

Harry J. Reefe, Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago, was elected 
first vice president; James Shepherd, 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., treasurer; 
and Frederick J. Heaslip, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., secretary. 

ood 


Irving L. Jones, formerly treas- 


for which an ever increasing demand 
is being felt. 


Standards Data Published 


A new compilation of data en- 
titled, ‘‘Measurement Units and 
Standards,’’ has been issued by the 
American Institute of Weights and 
Measures, 33 Rector street, New 
York, and a copy of the book may be 
obtained gratis by applying to the 
institute, William E. Bullock, secre- 
tary. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


Both Inquiry and Award 
Eases in East, Public Work 
and 
Most Active—Awards 
Under 1931 Weekly Average 
—Pending Is 45,305 Tons 


Continuing 
Are 


Bridges 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 63 


New York—New inquiry and let- 
tings have slumped. Public work and 
bridges continue to take the bulk of 
structural steel. While awards in this 
territory are running slightly ahead 
of last year, the outlook for continu- 
ance of this rate is not bright, with 
gradual closing of pending projects 
for the city, state and federal govern- 
ments. Fabricated structural steel 
prices are unsteady, although plain 
material is firmer on new business. 
Fabricating shops are not doing bet- 
ter than 55 per cent as a rule. 

Boston—Work begins April 20 6n 
the Boston post office, McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., having 
been awarded 2000 tons additional to 
the 8000 tons reported in Srreet Jan. 
15. Springfield, Mass., post office, 850 
tons, has been placed. Kittredge 
Bridge Co. took two bridges, one for 
150 tons at Boothbay, Me., and one 
for 330 tons at Pembroke, N. H. 

Philadelphia—While lacking the 
tonnage of recent weeks, structural 
orders are slightly more numerous 
with substantial projects under con- 
templation. United Engineers & 
Constructors, Philadelphia, are ex- 
pected to inquire within 60 days for 
a large power plant at Burlington, 
N. J., involving several thousand 
tons, and a power plant addition, 
Kearny, N. J., taking 900, both for 
the Public Service Corp. of New Jer- 
sey. Shapes are holding at 1.75c, 
mill, on carloads. 

Buffalo—Construction will pro- 
ceed immediately with a lift bridge 
over the Buffalo river at Michigan 
avenue. Thirteen hundred tons of 
structural steel will be required. Bids 
will be taken about June 15. 

Pittsburgh—Shape shipments lack 
improvement and are little changed 
from the rate of recent weeks. In- 
quiry for small lots is fairly active 
while large projects continue few. 
Prices still are not clearly defined, 
shipments still being made against 
business booked in first quarter. 

Cleveland—Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road will build a warehouse in Cleve- 
land taking approximately 185 tons of 
structural steel, plans released April 
ii, Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. took 
253 tons for two plate girder spans 
for the Big Four railroad; G. L. 


Mesker & Co., Evansville, Ind., was 
awarded 333 tons for a seminary at 
St. Meinrad, Ind.; and the 1000 tons 
in the City National Bank building, 
Lansing, Mich., went to R. C. Mahon 
Co., Detroit. Locally, awards do not 
reach sizable proportions. John Car- 
roll university is being withheld for 
a final list of changes. The Austin 
Co. took 150 tons in an airship dock 
at Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
N. Y. The market is 1.65c to 1.70e, 
Pittsburgh, on plain structural mate- 
rial. 

Chicago—More structural work is 
being figured, but important active 
jobs are scarce. Plain structural ma- 
terial is 1.70c to 1.80c, Chicago. Fab- 
ricators are operating 40 to 45 per 
cent, largely on bridge and other pub- 
lic work. Fresh projects include the 
$23,000,000 Chicago post office, the 
$15,000,000 unit for the Field Estate 
buildings, and 6000 tons for the out- 
er drive bridge. Chicago board of 
education has a school building pro- 
gram of close to $20,000,000 for this 
year. University of Chicago building 
will be $8,500,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bids are being 
prepared on several projects. Ingalls 
Iron Works is fabricating 100 tons 
for S. H. Kress store, Billings, Mont., 
shipment all by rail. 


Contracts Placed 


2000 tons, Boston postoffice, additional 
to 8000-ton award in Steet of Jan. 
15, to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

2000 tons, county building, White Plains, 
N. Y., Westchester county, to Hin- 
kle Iron Works, New York; William 








L. Crow Construction Co., general 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week................ 20,395 


Awards last week................ 45,220 


Awards two weeks ago........ 143,904 
Award this week in 1930.... 42,885 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 35,242 
Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 44,418 
Av. weekly awards, March.. 64,860 
Total award to date, 1930.... 517,670 
Total awards to date, 1931.. 710,682 








contractor. 

1600 tons, bridge, University avenue, 
Philadelphia, to McClintic-Marsha]j 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1467 tons, Connecticut avenue bridge, 
Washington, to McClintic-Marsha]j 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


1020 tons, state hospital, Brentwood, 
L. I., to B. Schact & Sons, Bronx, 
Bile 


1000 tons, City National Bank building, 
Lansing, Mich., to R. C. Mahon Co, 
Detroit. 

1000 tons, office building, Galveston, 
Tex., to Houston Structural Steel Co,, 
Houston, Tex. 

1000 tons, post office, Springfield, Mass,, 
to Palmer Steel Co., Springfield, Mass, 

900 tons, floor of Walnut street bridge, 
to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

650 tons, ore dock for Soo Line, Mar- 
quette, Mich., to McClintic-Marshal] 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, addition to St. Patrick’s col- 
lege building, Ottawa, Ont., to Do- 
minion Bridge Co., Quebec, Que. 

537 tons, Iowa state bridge, to Clinton 
Bridge Works, Clinton, Iowa. 

500 tons, brass mill, Ansonia, Conn., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
410 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, 
Dayton, O., to unstated fabricator, 
340 tons, three bridges, Ritchie coun- 
ty, W. Va., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 

Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

333 tons, seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind, 
to G. L. Mesker & Co., Evansville, 
Ind. 

330 tons, state bridge, Pembroke, N. H.,, 
to Kittredge Bridge Co., Concord, N, 


cB 
325 tons, salt chemical plant, the 
Texas Co., West Tulsa, Okla., to 


Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa. 

280 tons, bridges for Virginia & West- 
ern railroad, to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

253 tons, two plate girder spans for Big 
Four railroad, to Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

250 tons, bridge, Johnson 
Wyo., to unstated company. 

250 tons, Byberry hospital, Philadelphia, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

250 tons, Marmet lock, Great Kanawha 
river, for United States engineers, 
Huntington, Ww. Va., district, to 
Wheeling Structural Steel Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., through General Con- 
tracting Co., Pittsburgh, general con- 
tractor 

227 tons, nurses homes, general hos- 
pital, Wilkes Barre, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

210 tons, additional for Rosenwald mu- 
seum, Jackson Park, Chicago, to Mid- 
land Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, stores and office building, Ja- 
maica avenue and 164th street, Ja- 
maica, N. Y., to Levering & Garri- 
cues Co., New York; J. J. Caye Con- 
struction Co., general contractor. 

200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, 
Swarthmore, ra. to Shoemaker 
Bridge Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

200 tons, addition to Masonite Mfg. 
Co. plant, Laurel, Miss., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

198 tons, additional material for Fine 
Arts building, Chicago, to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. ; 

185 tons, Fourth Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, New York, to Bethlehem Fab- 


county, 


ricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 
175 tons, high school, Delaware county, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Fabricators Ince, 


sethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, building, Merrimac Chemical 
Co., Everett, Mass., to Boston Struc- 
tural Co., Boston. 


150 tons. bridge, Boothbay, Me., to Kitt- 
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redge Bridge Co., Concord, N. H. ; 

150 tons, addition and alteration, Y. W. 
C. A., 187th street, New York, to Har- 
ris Structural Steel Co., New York. 

150 tons, airship hangar, for Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp., Jackson Heights, 
Queens, N. Y., to the Austin Co., 

veland. ‘ 
ag so buildings, Barret Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc. Bethlehem, Pa. ml ; 

135 tons, law building, University of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va., _to Rich- 
mond Structural Steel Co., Rich- 

d. 

125 tons, two steel spans in Alaska 
and one in Clallam county, Wash., 
to Wallace Bridge & Structural 
Steel Co., Seattle. ; 

100 tons, repairs to Reading bridge, 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works, 
*niladelphia. 

ion store building for S. H. 
Kress, Billings, Mont., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

100 tons, apartment, Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Claremont Iron 
Works, Bronx, N. Y. 

100 tons or more, apartment, Waldo 
avenue and 242nd street, Bronx, N. Y., 
to Confield Iron Works. 

100 tons, alterations, Railway Express 
Agency building, Chicago, to Vierling 
Steel Works, Chicago. 


Contracts Pending 


9000 tons, Willseye hospital, Philadel- 


phia. 

6000 tons, Market street subway, Phila- 
delphia; Joffoda & Mark, low. 

3500 tons, supreme court building, Phil- 
adelphia; John TT. Windrim, archi- 
tect. 

3000 tons, court house, Reading, Pa.; 
Bids April 28. 

9500 tons, Temple of Arts, Parkway, 
Philadelphia. 

2500 tons, Franklin institute, Philadel- 
phia. 

2500 tons, Standard Oil Co. building, 
Washington; new bids asked. 

2000 tons, auditorium, St. Paul. 

2000 tons, county bridge, Reading, Pa. 

1500 tons, building, Fifteenth and Spruce 
streets, Philadelphia. 

1500 tons, New York Central railroad, 
cold storage warehouse, New York. 

1500 tons, high level bridge, Hamilton, 
Ont., for city council. ; 

1300 tons, Michigan avenue bridge. pbuf- 
falo; bids about June 15. 

1000 tons, armory buildings, Kingston 
and Newburgh, N. Y. 

1000 tons, chapel, Girard college, Phila- 
delphia; specifications out in 60 days. 

1000 tons, state bridge, Ouachita river, 
Louisiana; bids April 27. 

750 tons, state bridge, Mermentain river, 
Louisiana; bids April 28. 

750 tons, auto sales building, Wilshire 
boulevard, Los Angeles; bids being 
received. 

700 tons, office building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

600 tons, Tufts college unit, Medford, 
Mass. 

580 tons, state bridge over Deal lake, 
Monmouth county, N. J.; bids April 
97 
wt. 

500 tons, office building, 
Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Bley 
& Leyman, architects, Buffalo. 

500 tons, state highway bridge, New 
Jersey. 

545 tons, state bridge, Fort Lee, N. J.; 
bids April 20. 

450 tons, New Trier high school, Win- 
netka, III. 

400 tons, Masonic building, Baltimore, 
redesigned. 

400 tons, high school, Spokane 

400 tons, state bridge, New York. 

350 tons, Greyhound bus line building, 
Philadelphia 


Syracuse, 
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303 tons, bridge over Ell river, Men- 


docino county, Calif.; bids April 29. 


200 tons, science building, Century of 


Progress exposition, Chicago; bids in 
on general contract. 

198 tons, bridge over Clear Creek, 
Shasta county, Calif.; bids April 29. 

185 tons, warehouse for Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, Cleveland. 

175 tons, three bridges, New Jersey; 
bids April 13. 

110 ton, two 80-foot plate girder 
spans, Green county, Wis.: bids 


Concrete 
Bars 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago—Indefinite postponement 
of a number of building projects, 
after figures on reinforcing steel had 
been tabulated, has thwarted much 
of the promised activity in this mar- 
ket for the next few weeks. Included 
in deferred projects is the 1000-ton 
Railton warehouse in Chicago, and 
the 800-ton Swayne apartment. About 
4000 tons of bars for Illinois road 
work is being distributed among fab- 
ricators, and about 45 miles addition- 
al has been awarded to contractors. 
Rail steel bars for road and bridge 
work now are being quoted 1.65e to 
1.75¢. 

Boston—About 150 tons of bars 
were placed in the past week, all 
for small projects, which seem to be 
showing some pick up. 

New York—Concrete reinforcing 
bar prices continue weak, shading 
prevailing on large lots especially. 
Pending tonnage is largely confined 
to public work and bridges. Road 
mesh is active with prices fairly 
steady. Several hundred tons are up 
for Connecticut bridges and highways. 

Philadelphia—Delay attends the 
placing of 8400 tons of reinforcing 
bars for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
reported due to a downward revi- 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week................ 1,948 
Awards last week................ 6,356 
Awards two weeks ago........ 10,870 
Awards this week in 1930.... 9,599 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 6,990 
Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 7,269 


Av. weekly awards, March.. 2,367 
Total awards to date, 1930.. 107,672 
Total awards to date, 1931.. 116,302 








and 


~~ 


close April 21 with state highway 
commission. 

JInstated tonnage, power plants, one 
at Burlington, N. J., and addition at 
Kearny, N. J., for Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey; United Engi- 
neers & Constructors, Philadelphia, 
expect to inquire for bids within next 
60 days. 

Jnstated, 22-story Medical Arts build- 
ing, Milwaukee; Russell Barr Wil- 
liamson, 707 North Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, architect. 


Pending Work Largely Pub- 
lic but Awards Are in Small 
Aggregate— Awards Post- 
poned in West 
play Unsteadiness in East— 
Total Placed Only 1948 Tons 


Prices Dis- 
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sion of $1 a ton by one of the bidders. 
Usual going price is 1.60¢ to 1.65e, 
Pittsburgh. Miscellaneous trading is 
light. 


Pittsburgh—Orders and _ inquiry 
for small lots of reinforcing bars are 
expanding. Large tonnages usually 
are lacking in this district while to- 
tal incoming business to mills is well 
sustained. Prices tend toward easi- 
ness, usually being 1.65e for stock 
lengths. 

Cleveland—Road mesh work is 
becoming slightly more active. Prices 
are fairly well maintained on rein- 
forcing bars at 1.70c, Cleveland base. 
Local award is slow developing, steel 
in the Huron road hospital and muni- 
cipal bridge at Akron, O., as well as 
the 135-ton culvert job at Cedar 
Point, O., still being deferred. No 
additional concrete bar tonnage is 
reported to be involved in the fourth 
subsidiary contract awarded Lowen- 
sohn Construction Co. on the Central- 
Lorain bridge, where cofferdams and 
concrete are to be substituted for 
piling. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Manufactur- 
ers of reinforcing concrete bars re- 
port prospects bright with operations 
now unchanged for four weeks at 60 
per cent of capacity. 


Contracts Placed 


600 tons, Veterans Hospital, Waco, 
Tex., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

248 tons, highway work, San Diego 
county, Calif., to unstated company. 

200 tons, laboratory, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif., to unstated company. 

200 tons, Illinois road work, to Calu- 
met Steel Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, Illinois road work, to Concrete 
Engineering Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, filtration plant, Grand Is- 
land, Nebr., to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis. 

100 tons, addition to United States 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Strip 


Fair Volume of Buying Is Done 
Total Close to March Volume 
—Prices Generally Steady 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 63 


Pittsburgh—Little further decline 
is noted in specifications for strip 
steel. Business so far in April is 


slightly below the comparable March 
volume, and continued hesitancy is 
noted in orders from the automotive 
industry. Prices are fairly steady at 
1.55¢ and 1.65e for the two widths 
of hot strip and 2.25e for cold-rolled 
strip. Mill operations are slightly 
lower at 45 to 50 per cent for hot 
mills with cold strip production 
around 25 per cent. 

New York—Strip demand contin- 
ues light, with hot-rolled holding 
1.55¢e, Pittsburgh, for wide, and 
1.65¢e, for narrow. Cold-rolled strip 
is 2.25c, Pittsburgh. 

Approximately 1000 tons of pic- 
kled hot strip for the Metropolitan 
Square-Radio City development has 
been awarded to unnamed mills. 


Philadelphia—Hot-rolled strip is 

dull and unchanged at 1.55c, Pitts- 
burgh, for wide and 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, for narrow. Cold-rolled is 
2.25c, Pittsburgh. 
While a fair vol- 
ume of hot and cold-rolled strip 
specifications continues to come to 
district mills, it is showing signs of 
dwindling farther this week. Non- 
integrated strip mills are not taking 
so much hot-rolled strip as formerly. 
Competition is becoming keener with 
some makers offering secret rebates 
in the hope of obtaining desirable 
customers. In the main, however, 
quotations are unchanged on both 
hot and cold-rolled strip. 


Youngstown, O.- 


Sales of both hot and 
slightly 


Cleveland 
cold-rolled strip have been 
encouraging recently. There has been 
sustained support from automotive 
and allied trades and several motor 
lamp manufacturers have expressed 
intention of keeping to present pro- 
duction schedules for the balance of 
April and May. The 2.25c, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, price is the go- 
ing figure on cold and 1.55e and 
1.65¢e, Pittsburgh, for wide and nar- 
row, respectively, on hot-rolled. 


Warehouse Gains in 
April Being Sustained 


Warehouse Prices, Page 85 


Chicago—Gains in warehouse sales 
of the last week in March and the 
first week in April are being held, 
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and indications are noted of a mild 
upturn. 

New York - Warehouse buying 
continues to hold its recent slight 
gains due largely to increases in light 
structurals. Prices are steadier. 

Boston—In the past week a slight 
pickup has been noted in small proj- 
ects. 

Philadelphia Trading is quiet, 
comparable to the rate’ through 
March. Prices are unchanged. 

Buffalo—No material change is 
shown in warehouse demand. The 
opening of navigation has stimulated 
operations in local shipyards. 

Pittsburgh—-Sales are slow and 
with few exceptions little changed 
since March. Roofing sheets are mov- 
ing slightly better. Sheet prices are 


easier. 
Detroit—The number of orders has 
increased materially over the past 


few days. More miscellaneous small 
construction projects are being start- 
ed. April should show increase over 
March. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse volume re- 
mains little changed. One interest 
has installed equipment to handle 
concrete bar demand. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Cleveland—Modest demand _ con- 
tinues without improvement. Al- 
though indications point to _ price 


weakness in some items, there have 
been no announced reductions. Most 
quotations are reasonably firm. 

St. Louis—Reports of iron and 
steel warehousemen reflect spotty 
conditions since the first of April. 
yenerally there is betterment in de- 
mand for goods for distribution in 
the rural areas. 


Operations’ Loss This 
Week Insignificant 


Youngstown, O.—Steel plant op- 
erations in the Mahoning valley this 
week declined to 44 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 45 per cent 
last week. Open-hearth steel melt- 
ing rate for independents is at ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of capacity, 
with Carnegie Steel Co. activity in 
this respect scheduled to be some- 
what above that figure. Republic 
Steel rate again is at 50 per cent 
while Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
operations are estimated at slightly 
less than 35 per cent. 

Philadelphia—Eastern ingot oper- 


ations are at 47 per cent, down one 
point from last week. A leading in- 
terest has ingot production 51 per 
cent engaged. 

Buffalo—-District steelworks are 
up three points to 49 per cent this 
week. 

Pittsburgh——Ingot output is approx 
imately two points lower this week at 
50 per cent. A leading interest hag 
blown out a blast furnace, leaving 21 
of 54 active. 

Cleveland—-Ingot operations have 
tapered slightly with the taking off 
of an additional open hearth end for 
the district are now at about 56 per 


cent. Nineteen of 34 furnaces are 
pouring. 
Chicago——Both ingot and _ steel- 


works blast furnace activity remaing 
unchanged. Ingot output is 55 per 
cent. Finishing mills have fluetu- 
ated but net operations are virtually 
the same as a week ago. The lead- 
ing interest has a_ blast furnace 
banked at Gary, in readiness. Ae- 
tive blast furnaces number 16 of 36 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Sixteen open- 
hearth furnaces continue in produe- 
tion with output unchanged at 65 per 
cent. Apprehension as to lagging con- 
ditions in sheets and plates is allayed 
to some extent. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Buying 
Better but Below Normal 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh Specifications for 
bolts, nuts and rivets are fairly 
slightly heavier than a 
All consumers are buy- 
ing in small lots for prompt needs. 
Requirements of jobbers and rail- 
roads continue seasonally light. Re- 
cent price unsettlement in the east- 
ern market as the result of foreign 
competition has not been reflected in 
other districts and the market re- 
mains fairly steady at 73 off for bolts 
and nuts and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for 
large rivets. 

Cleveland—Bolt and nut makers 
have been specifying more freely than 
usual for rods and plant operations 
have shown an increase. March was 
the best month in point of orders 
since June, 1930. A leading motor 
company in the Detroit district has 
issued a large specification which 
may bring April 10 to 15 per cent 


steady and 
month ago. 


ahead of March for local plants. 
Price continues 73 off list. 
Chicago—-Automotive orders may 


be able to maintain nut, bolt and 
rivet business at the volume of the 
last 30 days, although other consum- 
ing lines are dropping off. Discounts 
on bolts and nuts are maintained at 
73 +«Ooff. 
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NE HUNDRED YEARS of wire making expert- 
ence is back of American Steel & Wire Company 
products—-experience that will solve your most 

vexing problems quickly and efficiently. 


When you require round, flat, square, octagon or 
other shapes of wire—communicate with us. Prompt 
delivery and complete engineering service are yours 


to command. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & EL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED eS STATES STEEL CORPORATION And AIlll Principal Cities 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products acencsntdal New York 

















Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ anaes San Francisco 
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THE MIDVALE Company 
























ON HEAT RESISTING AND 
CORROSION RESISTING STEEL 


HE LAST WORD has still to be written on alloy steels for heat and 
corrosion resistance. Probably it will be many years before we have 
developed their full possibilities. Conditions of operation so affect stand- 


ards of composition for certain temperature ranges that rule-of-thumb 





methods are impossible. 


However, 63 years of steel making and a rich pioneer experience in the manu- 
facture of alloy steels have given Midvale two definite advantages to you. First, 
we are in position to advise you on specifications for almost every present 
condition. Second, we are conservative because we have accurate knowledge. 
Midvale makes no claims that have not been substantiated in actual operation. 
This booklet will be helpful in considering problems that exist today. If you 
wish a copy, write The Midvale Company at its nearest office: Philadelphia, 


New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago or San Francisco. 
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FORGED, 
HARDENED AND 
GROUND ROLLS 


Among manufacturers 
of cold, rolled metals 
Midvale rolls have 
proved their excel- 
lence. The high degree 
of finish imparted to 
the products rolled 
and the long life of the 
rolls themselves are 
basic reasons for Mid- 
vale preference. 





TOOL STEEL 


Midvale does not fol- 
low the “tonnage” 
method of tool steel 
production. Midvale 
charges with cold 
metal. Lets the ingots 
cool, to permit inspec- 
tion for faults. Care- 
fully chips out any 
cracks. Reheats ingots 
and reduces to billet 
size. Sand-blasts the 
scale. Again inspects 
and chips when _ nec- 
essary. Reheats and 
rolis to finished size. 
Tnus is the only method 
by which tool steel of 
Midvale quality can be 


produced. 
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Concrete Bars 


(Concluded from Page 67) 


Veterans hospital, New Orleans, to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

100 tons, miscellaneous for Puget 
Sound navy yard, Washington, to 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seaitle. 

100 tons, school, Evanston, IIL, to Ol- 
ney J. Dean & Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, Illinois highway work, to Ol- 
ney J. Dean & Co., Chicago. 


Contracts Pending 


1100 tons, grain elevator for Chicago 
Elevator Properties Inc., 107th street 
and Calumet river, Chicago; general 
contract to James Stewart Corp. 

254 tons, highway work in San Mateo 
county, Calif.; bids received. 

150 tons, telephone building, Provi- 


dence, R. I. a 
150 tons, telephone building, Lynn, 


Mass. 

123 tons, highway work, Santa Bar- 
bara county, Calif.; bids received. 
108 tons, bridge over Ell river, Men- 
docino county, Calif.; bids April 29. 


Obituaries 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
home in Evanston, Ill. During the war 
he was captain in the construction divi- 
sion, quartermaster corps. Mr. Kirk- 
land developed the pneumatic placing 
of concrete in large tunnels. 
oD ti 

Byron T. Van Camp, 49, head of 
the Van Camp Stove Co., Cincinnati, 
died in an automobile accident near 
Richmond, Ind., March 28. 

[cs & 

Charles W. Cowherd, 65, an em- 
ploye of the Cockshutt Plow Co, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., for 49 years and su- 
perintendent for more than 30 years, 
died there last week. 


Franklin K. Irwin, 71, a retired 
mechanical engineer formerly con- 
nected with the Philadelphia office of 
the Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York, died April 6 at Ardmore, 
Pa. 

OO 

Dr. E. H. Rothert, who for 30 
years has been working on a process 
of reducing magnetite iron ore direct 
to steel, died April 2 at his home in 
Seattle. He is said to have recently 
perfected his process. 


Daniel H. Deyoe, 55, with General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
since 1898 and identified with its in- 
dustrial engineering department 
since 1906, died April 11. He was 
active in electric are welding for 
many years. 

da 

W. S. Robertson, 76, who became 
associated with Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York, in 1912, died 
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March 31 at Newark, N. J. He was 
active in sales work as special sales 
representative of the company in 
northern New Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania at the time of his death. 
es 

Francis Kernan, 74, former presi- 
dent of the Syracuse Stove Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., died April 8. 

O 

Abraham Weber, 56, prominent in 
Buffalo metal industries for the past 
17 years, died there March 20. He 
was one of several who purchased 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna railroad 
in 1914 and sold it as old material. 
Later he held large interests in the 
Titanium Bronze Co., Giant Truck 
Co., King Motor Car Co., and other 
corporations. 


Recommends Uniform 
Data on Employment 


The Connecticut state emergency 
committee on employment, of which 
James W. Hook, president, Geometric 
Tool Co., New Haven, is chairman, 
has submitted a report to the gover- 
nor summarizing its studies and sug- 
gesting methods for relieving unem- 
ployment. 

It recommends a comprehensive unl- 
form plan for employers to follow 


to collate information so that trends 
of employment, hours and wages in 
identical industries over a continu- 
ing period may be available in the fu- 
ture. The data would be dated from 
October 1929. The committee recom- 
mends speedy adoption of the plan, 
fearing that if it is delayed “both em- 
ployers and employes will approach 
the next depression unprepared.” 


Less Manganese at Suez 


Washington—A large decrease in 
the amount of manganese shipped 
through the Suez canal occurred dur- 
ing 1930, shipments destined for the 
United States showing an exception- 
ally heavy drop, according to Consul 
Horace Remillard, at Port Said, In 
1930 there passed through Suez canal 
39 shipments of manganese ore to- 
taling 252,657, compared with 65 
shipments of 405,485 tons in 1929. 


New Standard on Tools 


Washington—The department of 
commerce is distributing the second 
revision of the simplified standard 
practice on forged tools, adopted at 
a conference at Pittsburgh, Feb. 17. 
The effective date of this second re- 
vision is July 1. 


Inquiry Leads Slight Improve- 
ment but Buying Still Is Slow 
to Close 


Pipe 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 85 


New York—R. D. Wood & Co., 
Florence, N. J., was low on approxi- 
mately 1400 tons of 6 and 12-inch 
cast pipe for the borough of Rich- 
mond, Staten Island. This closés 
buying for New York city first half 
yard stocks. A. G. Bancker & Co., 
Manhasset, Long Island, has the gen- 
eral contract for approximately 11 
miles of 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Greenlawn. Cast pipe prices are 
easy, awards going well under $34, 
eastern foundry. Utilities are buying 
little cast pipe and fresh inquiry has 
declined. 

Boston—Approximately 1500 tons 
were awarded in the past week, War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co. getting the 
majority of the awards. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania Pow- 
er & Light Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is 
figuring on 60 miles of 16-inch steel 
pipe and 16 miles of 65-inch pipe. 
Pennsylvania state investigation of 
public utilities is said to be deferring 
considerable work of various com- 
panies. 


Thirty-five thousand tons of 18 
and 24-inch steel pipe are required 
for the last section of the line from 
the Texas panhandle to Chicago. The 
last section is 155 miles long. Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, New York, are engi- 
neers. 

Pittsburgh—Improvement in the 
pipe market is confined mostly to in- 
quiry, the gain in orders over the 
past 30 days having been slight. In- 
quiry is fairly well diversified but 
closing on such tonnage is slow. Ex- 
pansion in standard pipe demand is 
looked for over coming months but 
activity in line pipe continues disap- 
pointing. Oil country goods demand 
is slow and business so far this 
month in mechanical tubing and lo- 
comotive and boiler tubes is less than 
in March. 

Cleveland—Detroit has closed on 
2400 tons of 12-inch cast on a linear 
foot basis, contract going to Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Chicago Numerous carload to 
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COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 






ent ee 


FOR ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


The quality of an electrical appliance is determined by the 
grade of materials used in its manufacture. 






Sharon Cold Rolled Strips are free from seams, slivers and 
excess camber. They are rolled from high grade Open Hearth 
steels, close to width and gauge and with a high grade finish 
suitable for plating. 








Our Cold Rolling department is managed by experts with 
long experience in the art of Cold Rolling. They are men, 
who know the needs of the electrical industry. 


For a better product—USE SHARON COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEELS. 



















Save with Stecl 
SHARON STEEL HOOP 


COMPANY 
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two-carload orders and inquiries for 
cast pressure pipe are noted in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, but Illinois 
pusiness is light. Further municipal 
programs are awaiting readjustment 








the 535 tons of 20-inch cast pipe for 
Chicago was about $42, delivered. 
Birmingham, Ala. Miscellane 
ous orders Maintain a steady back- 
log. Production continues between 65 
to 70 per cent and shipments are 








steady. The Midwest holds out prom- 
ise on considerable tonnage next 
month. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


10,000 feet, 6 and 12-inch, Revere, Mass.., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

3500 lineal feet, 4-inch, for Viroqua, 
Wis., to Central Foundry Co., Chi- 
ago. 

3000 lineal feet, for Two Rivers, Wis., 
to Alabama Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

2400 tons, 12-inch for Detroit, to Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., on linear foot basis. 

470 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Malden, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. : 

j 365 tons, 4 and 10-inch, Arlington, Mass., 

to R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

950 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Watertown, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

2900 tons, large size pipe for Milwaukee, 
to George T. Fritz Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., St. Louis. 

175 tons, 6-inch monocast, for Camp 
Murray and Fort Lewis, Wash., to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

120 tons, 6 and &8-inch, Somerset, Muass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

100 tons, various sizes, Wakefield, Mass., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Andover, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

100 tons. 10-inch class 150, for Lyn- 
den, Wash., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. Y. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2896 tons, 6 and 12-inch class B, Los 
Angeles; bids April 16, 

2725 tons, 16 to 24-inch class B, Los 
Angeles: bids received. 

5385 tons. 20-inch, for Chicago, Glamor- 
gan Pipe & Foundry Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., low bidder at about $42 
Aclivered. 

413 tons, 20-inch class B, sewer sec- 
tion No. 1, San Pedro, Calif.; bids 
May 12. 

150 tons, 24-inch, Passaic Valley water 
commission, Paterson, N. J.; April 14. 

100 tons, various sizes, Cambridge, 
Mass.; bids closed April 13. 

100 tons, 6, 10 and 12-inch, Brookline, 
Mass.; Warren Foundry & Pipe Co.; 
Phillipsburg, N. J 


Steel Pipe Pending 


35,000 tons, 18 and 24-inch. 155-mile 
section from Texas panhandle to Chi- 
cago; Ford, Bacon.& Davis, New 
York, engineers. 

Unstated tonnage, 60 miles 16-inch and 
16 miles 6%-ineh, for Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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after spring elections. Low bid for 
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Light Buying Affords Little Test 
of Advanced Prices 
Are Advanced $2 Per Ton 


Cut Nails 





WIRE PRICES, PAGE 63 


Chicago—Fencing wire shipments 
lead in activity and manufacturers’ 
wire deliveries this month are ahead 
of Mareh. Jobbers are ordering cau- 
tiously. Little buying is noted, and 
the newly announced prices are un- 
tested. Consumption of nails has 


been gaining moderately with in- 
creases in residential building. 
Worcester, Mass.—April produc- 


tion is showing little change from 
March, although here and there are 
indications that output is a trifle 
under last month’s figures. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh—Wire producers have 
had little opportunity to test the 
higher prices announced several 
weeks ago. Buying is light follow- 
ing fairly heavy specifying in closing 
out first quarter contracts and a 
thorough test of prices is not looked 
for until late this month. Shipments 
against recent specifications are 
holding up better than was antici- 
pated. Producers usually quote $2 
a keg to jobbers for wire nails, 2.30¢ 
for plain wire and $37 for wire rods. 
Demand from agricultural districts 
is fair and improvement is looked for 
with more open weather. Producers 
of cut nails have advanced prices $2 
a ton to 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for car- 
load lots with the usual differentials 
on small orders. 

Cleveland—Several seattered small 
lots of nails have been sold at $2 
a keg, insufficient to test the 
market, but wire has-~ yet to 
receive any test at 2.30c. Though 
several sellers have quoted the latter 
price, the 2.20¢ price is the only one 
current. Producers have extended 
first quarter prices on second quar- 
ter contracts, thus permitting con- 
tract customers to specify enough for 
second quarter. Bolt and nut makers 
have bought rods in increasing vol- 
ume and $37 a ton, Pittsburgh, is 
claimed to be the going market, 
though material is being billed at 
less. No increase is to be noted in 
the movement of country goods and 
fencing, with rural districts extreme- 
ly slow in buying. 


Tin Plate Production 
Continues Over 80 Per Cent 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh—tTin plate activity is 
steady. Operations continue slight- 


ly better than 8&0 per cent while 
specifications are unchanged in vol- 
ume but still fairly active. The out- 
look for vegetable packs is indefinite 
this early in the season, although re- 
cent improvement in weather condi- 
tions is a favorable factor. Tin plate 
continues $5 per base box. 

New York—Domestie tin plate 
specifications continue good. The 
leading seller is reported to have 
closed on 60,000 boxes for Italy. 


Semifinished Prices 


Reported Shaded $1 to $2 


Semifinished Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—-Little activity is noted 
in contracting for semifinished steel. 
Demands usually are filled by small 
orders for early needs. Shipments 
reflect lighter operations of sheet and 
strip mills although the total move- 
ment varies little from the rate a 
month ago. Some pressure is being 
brought by consumers a xainst prices, 
with producers usually quoting $30 
for rerolling billets, sheet bars and 
slabs. Occasional reports of sales at 
$1 to $2 less are heard. Forging 
billets are quoted $36 and wire rods 
$37. 

Philadelphia—Demand for billets 
is quiet and prices are untested at 
$30, Pittsburgh, for rerolling, and 
$35 for forging quality. 

Youngstown, O.—Sheet bars. bil- 
lets and slabs are moving from pro- 
ducing to consuming mills only as 
required for specific business, usually 
in small quantities. Both noninteg- 
rated sheet and strip mills are slow- 
ing down operating rates. Skelp out- 
put also is being curtailed since the 
wrought pipe trade is slipping, es- 
pecially electrically welded line pipe. 
Billets, sheet bars and slabs hold at 
$30, Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Specifications for sheet 
bars, billets and slabs continue at the 
light rate prevailing for several 
weeks. All three products are billed 
at $30, base, Cleveland and Youngs- 
town, O. 

Chicago Second quarter con- 
tracting for semifinished steel is far 
below the opening weeks of first 
quarter. Billet and bloom prices are 
nominal at $31, Chicago, 4 x 4-inech 


base. Sheet bars are quiet, although 
April shipments will be ahead of 
March. 
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a 8 
Raw Material Prices 
Pig lron Coke Dead el Tee ae 
Per Gross Ton Prices Per Net Tons ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 
Beehive Ovens CINGTO TASES c.ccsicorevereeiess. 40.00 


FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago furnace ................. $17.50 
Pittsburgh, dist. fur. .......... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 
WRC TUETIACE ...0.:00:c000ccc000 17.00 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 17.00 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 17.76 
Virginia, furnace .................. 17.75 
Granite City, Ill., fur. ........ 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 19.91 to 20.91 
Buff., all-rail Newark ...... 18.28 to 18.78 


Ala., Bir. fur., local del.... 12.00 to 13.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago ...... 17.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 15.42 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 14.69 to 15.19 
Ala., Phila., dock del. .......... 16.25 


Ala., Balt., dock del. ............ 16.00 

Alabama, New York dock.. 16.50 

Ala., Boston dock del. ........ et 
13.0 


Tenn., Bir. base, local del 
Tennessee, del. Cinn. ........ 14.69 to 15.19 
Montreal, delivered .............. 23.50 


Toronto, delivered. .............. 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2x 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ........ 18.00 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.91 to 21.41 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 
Buffalo, del. Boston.............. 21.91 to 22.41 


Virginia furnace .................. 18.25 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 
Bastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.76 to 19.26 
MALLEABLE 
WAST TUTTRCO  sncccesicecscsscise 17.00 
Cleveland fur., local del. .... 17.00 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ........ 17.50 


Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 
Chicago, furnace .................. 17.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 18.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 18.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, Ill., fur. ........ 17.50 


Montreal, delivered ............ 24.00 
Toronto, delivered ................ 22.60 
BASIO 
Pittsburgh, district fur...... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........ 18.13 to 18.63 
Eastern Penn., del. .............. 17.25 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 
Montreal, delivered ............ 20.50 
Walloy, TUPMACO «..0.<066.0505...... 17.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley furnace .............c00000 17.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 
Pittsburgh, furnace ............ 17.50 
LOW PHOS. 

Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 27.79 


Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur...... 22.50 to 23.00 
GRAY FORGE 


Valley furnace ............scceeeee 16.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 17.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ...... 17.63 to 18.13 
CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chi....... 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; 
16—$28; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—-$29; 14 
—$81; 15—$26; 16—$35. 
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Connellsville furnace ........ $2.50 
Connellsville foundry 3.25 to 4.75 
New River foundry ............. 6.00 
Wise county foundry ......... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ......... 3.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, IN. J., GOl. ........3.. 9.00 to 9.40 
CRUCREO OVO © ccccocsccescccsceseess 8.00 
New England, del. .............. 11.00 
pias NMI: PRINS © 5s pe ccaccsvonmuecnascnns 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ............ 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. .................. 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- 

EE, WIIG sccspsvccsanccscteosinace 5.50 
Portsmouth,O., ovens, Con- 

Seg NINE oes hcek ccecsccsbsesouee 5.50 
BRUIEMIO, OVGIS  cicccccnceccscescccens 8.00 to 8.50 
RPE. NID OING  SocccsiccccSiceonass 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 9.00 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 51144%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .............. $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer ..................5 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer .... 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........... 4.50 
High phosphorus ................. 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

furnaces 

Foundry and basic, 56- 

CBSG, COBTTACE: 2. s.sccicccsnnsoeses 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 


10.00 
nom. 


REINID ais chsespsscanccsvedsersssicons 10.00 
North African low phos- 

OO I Beene eeeecer ee 9.00 
Swedish basic, 65% ............ 9.00 
Swedish low phos. ................ 10.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 60% ............... 9.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future 

short ton unit, duty 

OCS REARS PORE ORONO $11.25 to $11.50 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 

NE sccsecpiocaccnceoscnssncuassoniecncee $21.50 to 22.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 


per unit; cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 52-55% (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 
South African, 52% ............ 26 to 28 cents 
South African, 49-51% ...... 25 to 26 cents 
South African, 44-47% ......... 24 cents 


nom. 


TRGIAN, 48-509  ..csvevcccrsnccoesceoer. 
22 cents 


Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.)........ 


Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 


Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland ............... $40.00 
Georgia, Alabama ............... 40.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland .............. 35.00 
Georgia, Alabama. ...........0..+ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POnMBVIVENIG- ....5.05.20sc00cs0080s. 40.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 

Ye RARE ee Decearne eee cette tats 49.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ............... 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
Se a 1 Seen $65.00 


Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
NOON vipa ccc tenct is cssectinicbonceis 22.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
RSe inh eminence 


Semifinished Steel 


PRICES PER GROSS TON 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


45.00 


Pittsburgh, open-hearth .... $30.06 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ........ 30.00 
WOUTMBCO WE | icnciccecscscinicciscessee 30.00 
RGRND MMMM avon bcchcseccsncedoseanceasn : 30.00 
Philadelphia ...... ; Seay, 35.30 
NSMAETNEEND: “Kacducctuchasevassabecsicercarnixs 31.00 
Forging, Chicago .............. 36.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .......... 36.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 40.30 
SHEET BARS 
UUIDNEN GERD « isscisioscecesscvisvescascesve 30.00 
ROUMBBIOWN oocccccceicescceeseccessss. 30.00 
RRO EMRRIEN | 's svoduvaces Foe worecuceseiaciede 30.00 
RRND ate reo ee ee na. 31.00 
SLABS 
ARIANA is césssnccsicodeccesauns 30.00 
MOURBCOWT: i cicaisciccccecscstcescnss 30.00 
SINR ca eascneeceeocsconcieceaows 30.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ........ 37.00 
Chicago SE Re ee ee 38.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ...... 1.60¢ 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid ........ $85.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

ee kar tte 7) aaa 89.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, do- 

mestic fur. spotf ............ 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

RCI URG Ces ME. AL. cc dsccorsesces 83.50 

Do, less carload. .............. 88.50 

190, 75 DOT CONE. sivcicccodces 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

BRS MOTE, MAGN so sccscsesesvcccctene : 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery .... 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

OMG pecans marae 1.10 to 1.16 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 

cent, per lIb., contained, 

PR SERN sciisicossccchsbcseone 3.15 to $8.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 

load producers’ plants, 

SRG ER Ohi Re tec elec vc Veacs: 150.00 

Do, one-ton to c. Il. .......... 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

CES DSP CORE). dics cccsccsscavccsss 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, _ electro- 

lytic per ton. carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Bic RID | Wieskicsbespnsvatoeeeuede 122.50 


tCarloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel Kentucky 
and Illinois mines, per 
; eee ....-$14.00 to 14.50 
Washed gravel, import du- 
ty paid east, tide, gross 
ton : : Jaane 19.00 
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Seamless f or 


SAFETY! 


Pk Me oete. 


«<TONCAN:> 


59” copper ®_° 


Mo-lyb-den-um 
IRON 


TONCAN IRON 






... for LONG TUBE LIFE 





ia increasing pressures are searching out the weak 
spots in boiler tubes. Unless tubes with sufficient strength are 


installed, be prepared for early return of the maintenance crew. 


To provide long, economical tube life, use seamless boiler tubes 
of TONCAN IRON—the only iron tube available in seamless form. 


TONCAN, the well known alloy of iron, copper and molybdenum, 
has a superior resistance to corrosion, and lasts longer. It works 
and welds easily, and cold working has practically no effect on its 
corrosion-resisting properties. Moreover, the seamless Toncan tube 


removes any uncertainty due to welds. 


For longer tube life, specify Seamless TONCAN IRON for boilers 
in every class of service. Send for the TONCAN TUBE booklet. 


THE 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
TUBE COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pig lron 


Sales 
Small Lots—Shipments Hold Up 
—Prices Are Unchanged 


Continue Restricted to 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 74 


Pittsburgh—Shipments of pig iron 
are fairly well sustained but this ton- 
nage is not being replaced generally 
with new business. Orders are off 
slightly from the recent rate, except 
for one substantial lot of basic and 
bessemer iron, understood to have 
been placed by a nonintegrated steel 
producer with a steelworks interest. 
The iron will be shipped by water and 
the price paid was not disclosed. 
Other sales are made up entirely of 
small lots, with $17, valley, continu- 
ing the usual price of No. 2 foundry, 
malleable, bessemer and basic. 

Boston—Business is quieter, sales 
in the New England district in the 
past week dropping to approximately 
1000 tons. One melter is sounding 
the market on 4000 to 5000 tons, and 
another is expected to close May 1 
for about 2000 tons. 

New York—Pig iron buying is 
comprised of small scattered lots, the 
total for the past week being 5000 
tons. Prices are unchanged and un- 
tested, Buffalo iron, holding at $15 
to $16, furnace, for delivery in this 
district, and southern iron at $11, 
Birmingham. Compton & Knowles, 
Boston, divided 1000 tons between 
the New England producer and a 
New York furnace. The A. P. Smith 


Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J., is in- 
quiring for 500 tons, and another 
interest is inquiring for 1200 tons 


for shipment outside this district. 

Philadelphia—A sale of 300 tons 
of foundry iron appears to top trans- 
actions for the week. Trading is 
spotty. Foundry iron prices are easy 
at $17, eastern furnace, subject to 
concessions to meet outside competi- 
tion. Southern iron is steady at 
$16.25, Philadelphia docks. Basic 
is $17.25. 

Buffalo—Pig iron and in- 
quiry are lower this week, with ship- 
ments also on the downward trend. 
Prices and operations are unchanged. 
Although the barge canal is open 
there is no demand for boats to move 
iron eastward, because of low quota- 
tions there on iron from other dis- 
tricts. 


sales 


Youngstown, O.—Sales and ship- 
ments of pig iron continue restricted 
mainly to car lots for immediate con- 
sumption. Even the ingot mold com- 
panies, which take the bulk of the 
iron in molten state, are operating 
more intermittently than a month 
ago. Quotations remain at $17, 
valley, for bessemer, basic, No. 2 


76 


foundry and malleable grades, with 
No. 3 and forge iron bringing 50 
cents less. 

Cleveland—Purchasing continues 


restricted to small and moderate size 
lots, orders booked by furnace inter- 
ests with headquarters in Cleveland 
totaling 9000 tons in the past 
week, a decrease of 3000 tons from 
sales in the week preceding. Inquiry 
is light and does not indicate any 
change from the hand-to-mouth char- 
acter of business noted in recent 
weeks. Shipments so far this month 
are slightly better than the March 
rate. No. 2 foundry and malleable 
holds at $17, base, Cleveland, for 
local delivery, and $16, minimum, 
for outside shipment. Lake furnace 
prices are $16 to $17, base, in west- 
ern and southern Ohio and in central 
and eastern Indiana. 

iron 
Sales 


Cincinnati—Demand for pig 
is limited to immediate needs. 
during the past week passed 2000 
tons, chiefly in carload with 
only about 300 tons of southern iron 


lots, 


ordered. Prices continue unchanged 
except on northern iron in highly 
competitive territory. One Ohio 


melter is in the market for 500 tons, 
and another for 300 tons. 


Chicago—Small orders for early 
delivery predominate, the price con- 
tinuing $17.50, base, furnace. One 
or two buyers have contracted for 
part of their estimated third quarter 
requirements. No arrangements are 
being made for new shipments of iron 
by vessel to Chicago as fairly sub- 
stantial amounts remain on dock. 
About 300 to 400 tons of silvery iron 
sold direct by an eastern fur- 
western automotive inter- 


was 
nace to a 
est. 

St. Louis—Shipments continue at 
the March rate, but sales during the 
past week, amounting to 2000 tons, 
were the smallest since the middle of 
February, Inquiry is light. Prices are 
steady at $17.50, base, furnace, for 
northern iron and $11, furnace, for 
southern. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-A few con- 
tracts have been booked recently for 
second quarter, though small orders 
for prompt shipment predominate. 
Furnace stocks are being reduced 
gradually. Prices are unchanged. 


Toronto, Ont.——Merchant pig iron 
sales increased to 1000 tons in the 
past week, nearly all in 50 to 100-ton 
lots. Practically nothing is being 


done in contract business. Prices are 
steady. 


Ferroalloys in Quiet 
Market; Prices Steady 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 74 


New York—Demand for ferroal- 
loys is quiet. Ferromanganese ig 
steady at $85, duty paid, for car- 
loads. Spiegeleisen, 19 to 20 per 


cent, is $30, furnace. Developments 
in special ferroalloys are of a routine 
character, with prices firm. The 
tungsten market continues dull and 
nominal. 

Pittsburgh—-Demand for ferroal- 
loys is hesitant and shipments of 
most grades lack improvement from 
the rate of recent weeks. Specifica- 
tions for ferromanganese and spieg- 
eleisen are in about the March vol- 
ume and reflect recent hesitancy in 
steelmaking operations. Prices gen- 
erally are steady with ferromanga- 


nese continuing $89.79, delivered, 
and spiegeleisen $30, furnace, for 


small lots. 


Bid on 500 Tons Bronze 


New York—Bids April 28, 
board of water supply, on approxi- 
mately 500 tons of manganese bronze 


close 


pipe and ecastings and 133,000 
pounds of steel castings in connec- 
tion with drainage shaft 9A, city 
tunnel No. 2. Included in the work 


are two 66-inch bronze section valves, 
two lines of 66-inch bronze water- 
way castings, two bronze doors, two 
bronze gate valves, two 16- 
inch bronze needle valves, one 18- 
inch and one 6-inch bronze check 
valves, bronze piping, miscellaneous 
bronze, steel castings and appurten- 
ances. About 75 per cent of the ton- 
nage will be 8 to 66-inch pipe. Cast- 
ings ranging from 28,000 pounds to 
half a pound are included in specifi- 
cations. Considerable machining will 
be necessary on the large valve cast- 
ings. 


60-inch 


Cut Nails Advanced $2 


New York—Cut nails have beé@n 
advanced $2 a ton, now holding at 
2.50¢e, Pittsburgh, in carloads, 2.75c 
in less carloads but in 5-keg lots and 
2.90e in less than 5-keg 


over, and 


lots. 


William Luitink & Sons Mfg. Co., 
775 Eighteenth street, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures, has changed its name to 
Luitink Mfg. Co. 
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Scrap 


Chicago—Heavier actual and po- 
tential scrap offerings are tending to 
weaken prices after weeks of dealer 
resistance to buyers’ downward pres- 
The Chicago & Eastern IIli- 


sure. 


Price Recession General as 
Heavy Tonnages and Light Buy- 
ing Increase Reserve Stocks 


ket, 


nois railroad scrapping 
6000 to 8000 cars looms in the mar- 
while several roads, 
the Pennsylvania, 
ring monthly sales of scrap, 


ings by smaller 
accumulated 
quently to relieve carrying charges, 
contribute to a 


are likely to be a factor soon. Offer- 
yard interests with 
scrap, released  fre- 


more fluid market. 


More distress scrap is expected short- 


program of ly. 


including A 
have been defer- 
which 


Dealers with important unfilled 
short orders are buying more easily. 
leading 
again is limiting shipments. 
grades are down 25 to 


steelworks 
Several 
50 cents, in- 


independent 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


veo ce 9.50 to 11.00 
oe ea dealers.... 6.50 to 7.10 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 9.25 to 9.50 
Chicago .. 9.75 to 10.25 
Sg 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleve., No. 1........ 9.75 to 10.25 
Cleve. No. 2......... 9.50 to 9.75 
Det., No. 1 deal.. 8.50to 9.00 


Det., No. 2 deal.. 7.25to 7.75 
E. Pa. del. mill.... 10.00 to 11.00 
N. Y. deal. R. R... 7.00 
N. Y, deal. No. 2.. 5.50 
N.Y, Gea ya. .... 5.00 
Pitts, No. 1 ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 sel.. 
Federal, a1... 


wwe 600 TO 9.00 
Granite City, Ll. 


8.00 to 8.50 


Valleys, No. 1 ...... 11.75 to 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers.... 9.25 to 9.50 
i crvekenectexe 8.25 to 8.75 
Cleveland .............. 8.00 to 8.50 


8.50 to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 


Detroit, dealers.. 
E. Pa. new mat.... 


Pittsburgh ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
VOIGE cciicsessesssinene 11.25 to 11.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
SIN 5 apa tcssinienenes 7.00 to 7.50 
|) 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland .......... ~» %00to %.25 
po a sg: ey 8.50 
Pittsburgh . .... 11.00 to 11.50 
She NUNN asacseoccadia 5.50 to 6.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 


6 es 6.00 to 5.50 
CORCIATIBEL o...<s:.000 5.00 to 5.50 
Detroit, dealers.... 5.50 to 6.00 


a 5.50 to 6.00 
STEEL RAILS SHORT 


Birmingham ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston, dealers.... 5.50 to 7.10 
| ee ae 13.75 to 14. 25 


Chicago (3 ft.).... 11.25 to 11.75 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 12.25 to 12.75 
Cinci., deal............. 14.25 to 14.75 
Detroit, deal. ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Pitts. (open- 

hearth, 3 ft 

and less) 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis .. 12.00 to 12.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham. ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston, con. ........ 8.00to 8.50 
Buffalo — .... 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago, net ....... 7.75 to 8.25 
Cinci., deal. net.... 5.25 to 5.75 
Det., net, deal. .... 6.25to 6.75 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
N. Y., deal. mill... 4.75 
St. Louis ............... 7.75 to 8.25 
COUPLERS, SPRING 
Buffalo . 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pa, . 16.50 
Pittsburgh 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 
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8.75 to 9.25° 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Chicago 
5G, RIE icctaiccssers 


8.50 to 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buff., billets and 
bloom crops 
Cleveland bil. and 
bloom crops 
Eastern Pa. ........ 
Pittsburgh billet 
bloom crops 
Pitts. sheet 
crops 


bar 


Chicago 


11.00 to 11.50 


9.00 


. 15.00 to 15.50 


14.50 to 15.00 
17.00 


17.00 to 18.00 


16.50 to 17.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
. 10.50 to 11.00 


St. Louis . 9.00 to 9.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
RD. eecsccisnsotencs 9.75 to 10.25 
Cleveland . 6. es to 7.00 
St. Louis .50 to 9 .00 
RAILROAD WROUGIET 
Birmingham . 8.50 to 9.00 
Boston, dealers 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 8.25 to 8.75 
Buffalo, No. 2........ 10.75 to 11.25 
Chicago, No. 1...... 9.00 to 9.50 
Chicago, No. 2... 9.75 to 10.25 
Cinci, No.. 2..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Hastern on 11.00 


xy ee 1 deal. 


Pitts” INGe 2. scses 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 7.00 to 
St. Louis, No. 2 8.50 to 


10.00 to 10.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


7.50 
9.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 


Boston 5.60 to 


Eastern Pa. 


IMac es SOMMERS ccansysers 7.25 to 
BUSHELING 

suitcaro, IO,” 1...... 9.25 to 
Chicago, No. 1 .... 8.00 to 
Cinn., No. 1 dl...... 7.50 to 
Cine, WO. 2 i s.cccsss 4.50 to 
Cleve., No. 2 6.25 to 
Det., No. 1 new 

GORA, ssc: 7.00 to 
St. i. No.1 6.00 to 


. new No. i, 


6.10 


11.50 to 12.00 


7.50 


9.50 
8.50 
8.00 
5.00 


6.75 


7.50 
6. 50 


- 10.50 to 11.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham 6.50 to 
Boston, dealers.... 2.00 to 
BUQERIO- cciscrccsicnnsssne, 0.0040 
Cnhicaro  ....:.. . 4.25 to 
Cink, GGBk. ....:...: &S0TS 
Cleveland 1.25 to 
Detroit ; 3.50 to 
Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 to 
NN. X, Geal. 

Pittsburgh 7.00 to 
Ee, SIE ccikstinncinice “MnO 
Valleys ......... 8.00 to 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


5 
9 


For Blast Furnace Use 


TAOBUOTD. ic cskscrcccssaces 2.00 to 
elton nites SO uo 
Cinn., deal. .......... 4.50 to 
Cleveland 6.50 to 
Detroit, deal. 1.00 to 


Eastern Pa. . 6.00 to 
N. Y., deal. 
Pittsburgh 7.50 to 


2.50 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
4.50 
7.00 
3.00 


8.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
3irming., chem. .. 12.50 to 13.00 
Birming., plain 6.50 to 7.00 
Boston, chem. 9.10 to 9.60 
Boston, deal. ........ 2.00 to 2.50 
PE saiceciicterrores 6.50 to 7.00 
CSOD ~ vc ncacdensecce 4.75 to 5.25 
CAPM, GORE siscvcccce 4.50 to 5.00 
Cleveland . 6.50 to 7.00 
Detroit, deal. ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 7.00 to 17.50 
E. Pa., chem. . 13.50 to 14.50 
i hee ee ere 3.50 
Pittsburgh 7.50 to 8.00 
SE, Ear isc. 5.50 to 6.00 

PIPE AND FLUES 
Cinn., deal. 7.50 to 8.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 7.25 to 17.75 
Chicago, net 7.00 to 7.75 
Cincinnati cee 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. . . 9.00to 9.50 
mM, Sa COR asec. 6.00 
St. Louis . 6.00 to 6.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston, deal ........ 5.50to 6.00 
Buffalo aoe 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleve. ov. 10 in 9.75 to 10.25 
Detroit . 7.50 to 8.00 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, del. .......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Chicago .. 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pa. . 10.50 to 11.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


Chicago, net ...... . 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis . . 11.00 to 11.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston, deal. ........ 6.75 to 
Buffalo ; 9.25to 9.75 
Chi., stee ‘lwe orks.. 8.00to 8.50 
Cleveland ........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pa. . 11.00 
Pittsburgh 10.00 to 10.50 
St. Louis ..... 7.00 to 7.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


3irmingham 14.00 to 14.50 
3oston, ship. pt... 14.00 to 15.00 
Buffalo . 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago : 14.00 to 14.55 
Eastern Pa. . 18.50 to 19.50 
St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 
SHAFTING 
Bos., ship. pt. 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago . 10.65 to 11.20 
N. Y., deal. 13.00 to 14.00 
St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
E. Penna. .... 18.00 


CAR WHEELS 


Birming., iron 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston, iron 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, iron 12.00 to 12.50 
Buffalo, steel 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, iron 9.50 to 10.00 
Chi., roll steel 12.25 to 12.75 


Cincinnati, iron 10.50 to 11.00 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


E. Pa. steel ........ 16.00 to 15.50 
E. Pa. iron .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Pitts., iron .. ... 18.00 to 138.50 
Pitts., steel . 15.50 to 16.00 


8.00 to 8.50 
11.00 to 11.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham : 
Buffalo (mach.).. 
Boston, textile 


St. Louis, iron ... 
St. Louis, steel 


10.00 to 10.50 
11.00 to 11.50 
10.00 to 10.50 


Chicago, mach.... 10.35 to 10.90 
Chi., railroad ...... 9.25 to 9.80 
Chicago, agri. 8.70 to 9.25 
Cinn., mach. cup., 

gross scssnsncscos BONO GO 100 
Cleve. cupola........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Det., net deal. .... 8.50to 9.00 
E. Pa. cupola .... 13.00 
N. Y. cup deal.. 8.00to 8.50 
N. Y., del. local 

foundries .......... 12.00 
Pitts., cupola .. 12.00 to 12.50 
San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
SSOREERD ae desssiccsiocincs 8.50 to 9.00 
St. L. No. 1 ma.... 9.00to 9.50 
i saat nee Cs 8.50 to 9.00 


HEAVY CAST 


WONG ci acdeseacssenck 10.50 to 11.00 
Bos. mach. cast.. 11.50 to 12.50 


Buffalo, break...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleve., break ........ 6.50 to 7.00 
Detroit, auto, net 

Se ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Det., break., dl.... 6.50 to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 11.00 
IN. Ze ONGS. B Wliiciecs 8.00 to 8.50 
N. Y. break. dl 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh ............ 9.00to 9.50 

MALLEABLE 

Boston R. R. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo sees 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago, agri. ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, R. R....... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cinn., R. R. dl. 11.50 to 12.00 
Cinn, agri., dl. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland, rail .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Det. auto deal. .... 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis, rail .. 9.00 to 9.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham 10.25 to 10.75 
iO ees 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo 10.75 to 11.25 
Chicago es 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pa. scsvosse 10.00 tO 13.50 
New York : 9.00 to 9.50 
St. Louis.. 10.25 to 10.75 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago, cut ....... 12.50 to 13.00 
St. L. No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Chicago 11.25 to 11.75 


Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pa. 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
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cluding railroad malleable and = hy- 
draulic compressed sheets. ft. ta 
stated melting steel at $10.25 has 
been turned down. 

Boston—The market for scrap re 
mains dull and current business is 
wholly for New England consump- 
tion. The materials that have been 
moving are heavy melting steel, T 
rails, bundled skeleton and some tex- 
tile machinery. Recently textile has 
been bringing $19 to $10.50 deliv- 
ered, which is a slight improvement 
over recent weeks. 

Philadelphia—-Steel and iron scrap 
is featured by an advance in heavy 
preakable cast to a range of $11 to 
$11.50, delivered, and a reduction of 
No. 2 melting steel to $8.50 to $9. 
Phoenix Iron Co. is reported to have 
taken 1000 tons of the latter. Gen- 
eral trading is dull, the three lead- 





(_oremeeercaimneersnemnmmt 
Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 








Iron axles ...... $11.00 
Steel axles .... _ 10.00 
Car wheels ..... es 8.00 
Stove plate ...... 8.00 
Wrought pipe 2.00 
Turnings .......... 2.00 
Heavy melting steel 6.00 
TORONTO 

Steel axles 7.00 
Iron axles ....... sabia 7.00 
Heavy melting steel . 7.00 
TUrMings ......... eas ; 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 9.00 
Malleable (net) ..... . He 7.00 
le 





ing consumers still deferring ship 
ments. Florence Pipe Foundry & 
Machine Co., Florence, N. J., is a 
recent purchaser of heavy breakable 
cast. 

Buffalo—Local dealers have been 
given an order for about 2000 tons 
of heavy melting steel for delivery 
at Lackawanna at $11 for No. 1 and 
$9.50 for No. 2. On direct sales of 
railroad material No. 1 is reported 
to have brought $11.25. Other ma 
terials are lower in a weak market, 
with small lots of stove plate re 
ported to have been sold at $9 and 
of blast furnace serap at $7.25. 

Pittsburgh——-Most grades of steel 
and iron scrap are 25 to 50 cents 
lower in a dull market. Heavy melt- 
ing steel has sold at $12.50, repre- 
senting a 50-cent decline, compressed 
Sheets are quotable at the same fig- 
ure. Blast furnace grades are down 
on a sale at $8, while machine turn- 
ings are lower on a sale at $7.50. 
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Buying of all grades is confined to 
small lots. 

Cleveland—Leading iron and steel 
scrap grades are quoted 25 to 50 
cents a ton lower. Further holdups 
by mills have served to accentuate 
an already weak situation. Scrap 
yard activity is nearly at a stand- 
still. A few cars of scrap are mov- 
ing to Lowellville, O. The Warren, 
O., consumer is holding up _ ship- 


ments. Demand from Youngstown is 
negligible. 
Detroit—Further decline in steel 


and iron scrap has brought prices to 
a lower level, 25 to 50 cents per 
ton having been taken from previous 
quotations. Weakness is evident in 
every department. 

Cincinnati—Iron and_ steel serap 
continues dull. Volume has increased 
somewhat by recent demand for spe- 
cial items. An important consumer 
is continuing an embargo on _ ship- 
ments. 

St. Louis—Iron and 
prices continue to fall, new low leyv- 
els having been reached for all 
grades and _ descriptions. Specific 
cuts range from 25 cents to $1.50 per 
ton. The general situation, however, 
has been considerably relieved by the 
purchase of round tonnages of steel 
by two leading mill interests. The 
exact amount involved in these sales 
has not been divulged, but it is un- 
derstood to represent the largest 
total in a number of months. 

Toronto, Ont. With Hamilton 
mills taking delivery of steel scrap 
improvement in this grade is re 
ported. Shipments, however, are 
somewhat restricted, due to. strict 


Coke 


steel serap 


seehive 
Down to $2.25—Market 


Active Than Month Ago 


specifications of the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada. In the Montreal market deal- 
ers report a better demand for steel 
scrap but tonnages are small. Con- 
sumers are placing orders for ma- 
chinery cast and supplies in this dis- 
trict are running low. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Buyers prac- 
tically make prices on old material. 
With the exception of heavy melting 
steel and No. 1 cast not much busi- 


ness is visible. 


lron Ore Prices Near 
Determination; Season Slow 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 74 


Cleveland—Negotiations for the 
Ford Motor Co.’s 290,000 tons of 
Lake Superior iron ore were nearing 
a close Tuesday, April 14, with expec- 
tations that prices soon would be for- 
mally established. Producers sub- 
mitted last year’s prices, and expres- 
sed the belief that they would be 
renewed. Late estimates of the total 
amount of ore to be moved this year 
range from 40,000,000 to 41,000,000 
tons, the lowest since 1921. In 
1930 shipments totaled 47,184,869 
tons, and in 1929 they were 66,163,- 
637 tons. Navigation on the Great 
Lakes opened officially April 15 but 
some of the largest ore carrying fleets 
have not been made ready for opera- 
tion, and instead of April it will be 
late in May or June before the iron 
ore shipping season is actually un- 
der way. 


Sells 
Less 


Furnace Fuel 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 74 


beehiv e 
Furnace 


Pittsburgh—Demand for 
coke is tapering gradually. 
coke is less active than a month ago, 
while foundry grades also lack im- 
provement. Furnace fuel holds 
around $2.50, with occasional sales 
at less, while foundry coke continues 
$3.25, minimum. 

New York 


vails in coke, with standard furnace 


Decided easiness pre 
grades dipping to $2.25 Connellsville, 
and standard grades of foundry mov 
ing generally at $3.25, Connells- 
ville, Pa. Some sellers are maintain- 
ing higher quotations, but they are 
largely nominal. By-product coke is 
$9 to $9.49, Newark, N. J.; $11, New 
England, and $9, Philadelphia. 


Cincinnati—Specifications for by 


product foundry coke are showing 
an upturn, reflecting a better melt. 

Chicago—By-product foundry coke 
shipments are making no appreciable 
gain over March. Ovens are operat- 
ing at 50 to 60 per cent. The price 
is $8, ovens. 

St. Louis—-Demand for metallurgi- 
cal coke shows little change, 
specifying for what they need imme- 
diately, and new contracting remain- 
ing light. No revision of prices is an- 
ticipated during the second quarter. 


users 


sirmingham, Ala.—Less than 450 
by-products coke ovens of 1390 in 
this district are idle. Independent 
producers are moving their output 
steadily. The foundry 
tinues to bring $5, base, Birmingham. 


grade con- 
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at ee Dull Demand Rules with Public meg Acer, aang ——— : 
acl IC Projects Most Active—Califor- ' 
nia Totals Lead Last Year in : } 
Most Lines—Northwest Activity Highways and Bridges Lead 
t Is Slack—Scrap Prices Lowest San Francisco—(By Air Mailh— | B 
Oas Encountered in 20 Years Demand for steel products on the Pa. - 
cific Coast has shown little improve. 2 
ment during the past ten days. State | les 
; and county highway and bridge pro}: ba 
Seattle—Pacific Northwest turn- for a new warehouse at the Seattle ects comprise most current bookings in 
over in iron and steel products con- plant of the Pacific Coast Steel Corp., structural shapes and reinforcing stee] Ir 
tinues to drag. Some lines are unusu- reported in Street, March 12, has been bars. Prices are unchanged, though i, 
ally depressed while others are equal divided between Pacific Car & Foundry weak. % 
to a year ago. Co. and Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 1- 
: : The latter firm will erect the steel, Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Pig Iron and Coke which will be rolled by the local plant hieeiie a0 abate Cee anion 2. 
Demand for pig iron and coke is far of the Pacific Coast Steel Corp. Min- iia tie ene tne and prousht then ; 
below normal and the poorest in sev- ister of public works, Victoria, B. C., bor-the one to 17 150 tons. com an 9. 
eral years. Foundries are short of is considering bids for the Nechako 541 40 @r9 ais Mee tee axa 1 
orders, many of them closed indefinite- river bridge, said to involve about 200 period th “5k. faced oes Ps 
ly. Logging and industrial depression tons of shapes. Low bidder is Stuart lavecr tots placed iii. an tse a 4 
are being generally felt. About one- Cameron & Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Actin ial in San ia pot 3 
third the volume of coke imported last at $46,284. Calif. and 200 tons for a laboratory : : 
year is being brought in from Great Finished Materials Unsteady Pasadena, both taken by unstated in- 
Britain this spring. Sales of pig iron ‘ terests. Bids have been opened on two 
are small. Prices of iron and coke re- Wholesale jobbers’ report’ trade highway projects in California, in. 
main unchanged. spotted and unsteady. Demand is vari- volving 254 tons and 123 tons. Bids 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices of bars, plates and shapes 
remain unchanged, merchant bars, 
2.15c, shapes, 2.05c, and plates, 2.00c. 

Local mills are having a poor run of 


able and the usual spring activity is 
lacking. Sheets are in slightly better 
demand, light plates are moving in 
smaller volume, bars are in fair de- 
mand. Retail stocks are low, but there 
there is no disposition to replenish. 


will be opened April 29 on 108 tons for 
the Eel river bridge, Mendocino county, 
Calif. Los Angeles out-of-stock prices 
remain unchanged at 2.50c, base, on 
carload lots. San Francisco quota- 
tions hold at 2.60c, base. 


i } is li mand for . . ‘ : 
mon nc kre - apgphaonrender Pipe Buying Is Small Demand for plates is confined to un- 
merchan ars, rallro¢ q . ; ee i ‘ important tonnages and no _ large 
are small and reduced building con- While some pipe tonnages are still awards were reported placed. To date 

i i i i- vending, new business is unimportant ppd es ‘ tiers 
struction is reflected in the few speci I ing I 62,365 tons have been booked, com 


fications involving reinforcing mate- 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 








and of small volume. Bookings this 
week include 175 tons for Camp Mur- 
ray and Fort Lewis, Wash., taken by 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. through 
R. C. Polk, Seattle. The same agency 
also closed a contract for furnishing 


pared with 15,349 tons for the same 
period last year. No action has yet 
been taken on 300 tons for floating 
derrick for Mare Island. Prices range 
from 2.00c to 2.05c, c.i-f. 


Structural awards were smallest of 


meters to Shelton, Wash. United 
Ns a icicstinccsael $2200 to 24.00 States Pipe & Foundry Co., through any week since the first week of the 
pe REIN sn ccscrsscsssvesecoesnse 22.00 to oes H. G. Purcell, Seattle, closed for 100 year and totaled less than 400 tons. 
SGerman wmnnnnnnnnn 99 99 44 3425, tons for Lynden, Wash. Seattle has ‘This brings the aggregate for the year 
*C.if. duty paid. opened bids for about 850 tons for t 34,943 tons as compared with 29,604 
Eighth avenue S. W. Tacoma has tons for the corresponding period in | 
- __— — ae placed orders for 30 tons of 18-inch 1930. An unstated interest took 250 tons § 
steel pipe and 16,000 feet of galvanized for a bridge in Johnson county, Wyo. b 
pipe, one to 6 inches. W. C. Morse, New inquiries include 303 tons and £ 
rial. Pacific Coast Steel Corp. has 198 tons for bridges over the Eel river & 


booked 100 tons for the Puget Sound 
navy yard. Business pending is unim- 
portant. Several projects calling for 
concrete bars have failed to develop. 
Plate inquiries are few and involve 
only small tonnages. Seattle is invit- 
ing bids for a 75-million gallon reser- 
voir and two standpipes of one million 
gallons capacity each, involving about 
700 tons of plates, in addition to a 
small tonnage of 20 and 24-inch lock- 


Seattle engineer, is making a survey 
for La Conner, Wash., which proposes 
to install a $40,000 water system in- 
cluding 35,000 feet of 6-inch pipe and 
a 200,000-gallon reservoir. 


Old Materials Are Weak 


The market is the weakest in years, 
prices being at the lowest level in two 
decades. Local mills, which were pay- 
ing $7.50 and $8, gross, for both steel 
and cast iron scrap, have reduced the 


and Clear Creek, respectively, both in 
California. Bids are being taken on 
750 tons for an auto sales building on 
Wilshire boulevard, Los Angeles. 
Prices on plain material remain unt- 
changed at 2.05c to 2.15¢, c.i.f. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards aggregated 
2682 tons, bringing the total for the 
year to 25,055 tons, compared with 


bar and lapwelded steel pipe, steel maximum price to $7.50. Receipts con- 30,004 tons for the same period a year 
eastings and cast iron pipe. tinue in excess of requirements and ago. Bids have been opened on 2725 
Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel grades are being well maintained not- tons of 16 to 24-inch pipe for Los 


Co., Seattle, has the contract to fabri- 
eate two steel spans for Alaska and 
one for Clallam county, Wash., involv- 
ing a total of 125 tons of structurals. 
Contract to fabricate 450 tons of shapes 


withstanding the unattractive prices. 
There is no export inquiry. Foundries 
are buying only occasional small ton- 
nages of cast iron. This material is 
moving only in small lots and is evi- 


Angeles and that city will open bids 
April 16 on 2896 tons of 6 and 12-inch 
pipe. Little of importance has trans- 
pired lately in the market for stand- 
ard steel pipe and oil country goods. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast lron Pipe, and Tubing 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- HOT ROLLED 
Welded Iron, Steel Pipe vanized by 1% points with two 5 per | eee 38 8%4—3% oe 54 
ce $200 Ton cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain DE BIN sosicnerds ae es as, eS 67 
Base alaante ot: on “steel pipe, Pittsburgh additional discount of 1 point with 5 and eS 52 ery ee See 46 


and Lorain, Os 


Indiana Harbor, 


to jobbers in carloads. 


Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 


2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 


discount for carload lots. On less than 


2 points less. Chicago del., 2% points Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
less. Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base. Bei astanacesciente 38 ee punt bce dunenn vines 8 base discount reduced 4 points and one 
BUTT WELD 2 — 2% ...secereeee 4G B= BEh i nnicnis 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
Steel BAM) BRR re Lk 52 BI — BMH... .0.cc0eeee 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 
In Bik. Gal. in Bik Gal 34—3% ee me Oe 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
i cepecrtiiasines a eee i ne eee en St 8%-—-8%......... 18 standard gage to be held at mechanical 
Beet Soes 62 50% eveerereeeeeeeeB8 11 pa 46 Ret ccc: a tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
NE accesories 64 52% $$=$1and1% 31 15 De acter ed, i Saas 21 sizes and gages not listed take price of 
1%and2.35 18 On lots of a carload or more, above next larger outside diameter and heavier 
LAP WE base discounts subject to preferential gage. 
Dect cise’ BT 4B YG Ban. nesesneoees 23 «9 of two 5 per cent discounts on steel ‘ 
2%—6........ : ae ee 7 and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- Seamless Tubing 
T—B....cos0reeee nies sxesiesees er quantities subject to following modi- ‘ 
| 56 43% $=‘Tand 8......29 16 fications from base discounts. Cold drawn; f.0.b. mill 
et ae 55 42% 9—12.......... 26 11 Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Random lengths over 65 ft. ............ 55% 
pounds, 6 points under base and one Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. ............ 53% 
Extra strong, plain ends 5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
Yo.cssrecssscenes 55 444% %&%..+13 ie 4 points under base and one 5 per cent; Cast lron W ater Pipe 
Be cssasisesessses 60 49% Wl cicddvasnnceis 23 on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points 
ee TT OE 28 12 under base and two 5 per cents. Char- Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
$3 52% BB. cesnssvnees 34 18 coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points Six-inch and over, Bir. ....$35.00 to 36.00 
LAP WELD under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, Four-inch, Birmingham .... 39.00 to 40.00 
Extra strong, plain ends base and one 5 per cent. Four-inch, Chicago . 46.00 to 48.00 
Re eo, 55 44% Mrseestsessosccsces 29 18 STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago...... 42.00 to 44.00 
24—-4........59 48% 2%%4—4........ 84 20 LESS BOILER TUBES Six-inch and over, N. Y..... 37.50 to 39.60 
4%—46........58 47%  4%—6........ 33 19 COLD en Four-inch, New York........ 40.50 to 41.50 
TB ..cccoseeses 54 41% 7 and 8...... a 0st BE eae 2 See 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base... $100.00 
9—10.......... 47 34% 9—12.......... 21 8 14%4,—1%............. 53 33% Vers ene 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
11—12........ 46 33% iy, OE Ses Mic sanscesabcesaemsenees 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
To large jobbers these discounts on UR visovsestsionien 32 G56. 5. Gaus. 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 2% 2%, cides tcas 40 Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


STEEL BARS St. Louis ...... 3.15¢ NO, 10 BLUE Cincinnati .... 4.40c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c Tulsa os. 3.65c Ralti om Cleveland ...... 4.00¢ 
Boston ous... 3.265¢ YOURS. ...0.<. 2.30c-2.60c altimore ..... 3.25¢ DOETORE: ..cccss000 4.25c Rounds & Hexagons 
Buffalo 3.15¢ J re 3.915c Houston 5.40 
sesenenees . SHAPES Buffalo .......... 3.50c es ‘ Baltimore (c) 3.30c 
Chattanooga 3.10c Chistian 3 60c Loe ADR a: 5.10c Bost 3.50 
Chicago ........ 2.90 Baltimore 3.00¢ Chicazn e* —-Sgce «| New York....4.00c-4.100 9 MRE see aa 
Cincinnati .... 3.16c Boston .......... 3.365¢ posse prea 3.45¢ PRNGIT 5.0: 4.15c Ch: stn sesesees " 3 86e 
Cleveland ...... 2.85¢ Buffalo _......... 3.25¢ Clovelund  - 810e.~—sEitts.** .. 8.90 to 4.00c aaa 3.880 
ion. 3.00c Chattanooga.. 3.20c Detroit .......... 3.35¢ Portland ........ 5.00c Ci icago ti eoccees 3800 
HOUSON ....... 3.00¢ = Chicago ........ Clee... tee a Geum... Sam 
ae See. ~- 8.400 Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ Los Ang. ...... 3.95¢ “ag gaa 4.40c DCSE i sss5. 3.65c 
New York} (d) 3.10c Cleveland ...... 2.95¢ N. Y. (d)....3.00c-3.40c St. Louis ...... eee I A 4.50 
Philadelphia.  2.60¢ —petroit........... $100 Portland a 00e St FBU! --- im ioe) 6 | 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ Houston ........ 3.25¢ Phila®t B05e TUS ewseeeen AStot.e 8 = ee aeons y 
Portland ......... 3.15c Los Ang. .... 3.40c Pitts.** 3 10¢ Pitt - “ oe ™ ooo 
San Frans... 2.40¢ New York(d)  310€ gan Fran. a ee cs «=< 
Beattle ....... $.15¢ Philadelphia. 2500 Sonne S56 Baltimore .... 3.60 gon Fran (a) oan 
St. Louis ...... 3.15¢ Pittsburgh .... _2.85¢ St. Louis ... 345c _— Boston ......4.015e-5.00¢ Seattle (a) 4.15 
Bt. Paul ........ 3.00¢ Portland ........ 3.15¢ St. Paul ...... 340c Buffalo .......... 3.50 St Paul (a). 385¢ 
a 3.65¢ San Fran. sine 2.40¢ a... 3.95¢ Chatteneses. — St. Louis .....  3.60e 
IRON BARS FORCED caseccnscs “eee por el eee ee IE ies 4.75¢ 
Baltimore 3.25¢ = — saeees 3.25c NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati .... 3.35c Flats and squares 5c 
— 3.265c ae $.10c Cleveland ...... 3.10c extra, except Tulsa, 
Buffalo ........ S15 TUR eeeeeee 8.75¢ = Balt.*t .......... 8.50c Det. _3/16-in. where 5.14c is quoted. 
Chattanooga 3.10¢ PLATES —- eee, 4.70c ono Sy (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
Chicago ........ 3.00c Dice) > aaa —— Se ‘ 
Cincinnati... %.15c —~ Baltimore 8.00e Chicago ........ sate 60 Los Ane. ...... 4.880 
Detroit .......... ‘00c Boston .......... 3.365c Cincinnati 3.90c New York(d) 3.40 COLD ROLL. STRIP 
New Yorkt(d)  3.10c — Buffalo .......... 8.25c = Clev.##® eee «= 
Philadelphia.. 260c | Chattanooga. 3.20c —_— Detroit .......... 3.15c Pittsburgh... 3.10¢ = Boston 0.100 
St. Louis ...... $15c Chicago ........ 3.00c Los Ang... 4.70c Portland ........ 3.50c in., 500 Ib. 
_ 8.65c Cincinnati .... 3.25¢c New York..3.50c-3.65c re tg sone oo a! aeari <a 
- ne I ah ae aaa ‘ ulalo .......... .69C 
REINFORO. BARS GY 1and. 4 a ttt ee... 2%e Chicago 
Baltimore....2.60¢-8.81¢ thicker ...... 2.95¢ Portland ........ asec 8=—s- Tulse. ............ 3.85¢ (soft) (b)..  6.15¢ 
Boston. .......... 8.266c Clev., 3/16-in. 3.20 San Fran. .... 4.15¢ HOOPS Cincinnati .... —_-6.10¢ 
Buffalo eae 2.95¢ Detroit. .......... $.10c Seattle .......... 4.50c Clev. (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
Chattanooga... 3.10 Det., 3/16-in. 3.10c St. Louis ...... 3.95¢ Baltimore .. 3.50c Detroit .......... 5.40 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ Houston ........ 3.00c St. Paul ........ 3.545c Boston ......... 5.50c-6.00c Pile. .(¢)....... 4.85¢ 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44¢ Los Angeles.. 3.40c DREN ociacesssasee 4.10¢ Buffalo. .......... 3.90¢ New York .... 5.05¢c 
Detroit .......... $.00c New York(d) 3.30c CRICREO: ........ 3.65c (b) Net base straight- 
Houston ........ 3.00c Philadelphia.. 2.50¢ NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS) _ Cincinnatt .... 3.90c ening, cutting, boxing 
Los Ang. cl 2.40¢ Phila. floor.... 5.10c Cleveland ...... $.65¢ 1 ton or more. 
Los Ang. Icl 2.70c Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ TIONG scvcdicies 4.00c Det. No. 14 (c) Plus mill, size and 
New York..2.65c-3.10c Portland ........ 3.15c TROND: caccasavse §.45¢ & lighter . 3.80c quantity extras. 
ae 2.40c-3.00c San Fran. .... 2.40c Buffalo ...... 4.40c-4.60c New York .... 3.75c, (d)Minus quant. diff. 
Pittsburgh .. 2.75¢c Seattle .......... 3.15¢c Chicago Philadelphia... 3.15¢c tDomestic bars. 
San Fran. cl. 2.30€ St. Louts 3.25¢ (local del.) 4.35c Pittsburgh .... 4.10c *Plus quantity extras. 
San Fran. Icl. 2.50¢ ae Se) 3.10¢ Chicago Seattle .......... 5.15¢ **Less than 25 sheets. 
Seattle 3.15¢ EME csi vavsaosutes 2.75¢ (outside) 4.35c-4.60c Se. PaUr ..:.... 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
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“THE BEST IN ROLLING MILL MACHINERY” 
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Special Machinery to Customer's Design » » » Your Inquiries Solicited 


MACKINTOSH -HEMPHILL CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1803 AT PITTSBURGH 
ery ae 
Point Building, Penn Avenue at Water Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Garrison Division « 


Midland Division 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Wooster Division 
MIDLAND, PA. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Mill Products Demand Picks Up Slightly as 
Base price cents per pound f.0.b. eta $ Copper Prices Strengthen— Zinc 
rwi fi of rs] + J 

eer tn os cletees’ prices based Eases in Dull Market 


r 
™ on 10.00c, Conn., for copper 
Sheets 


























Yellow brass (high) .......... aoe New York—Activity in nonferrous production of refined metal lower and 
Copper, hot ieete os tae ots metals has picked up slightly during thus bring about a stronger statistical 
— oe ceialicaasiiie 8.50 the past week. Copper, with a recov- situation. 
zinc sheet (100-lb. base).... 9.50 ery to a firm 10-cent price, was the Aluminum—Light buying con- 
Tubes and Pipes feature of the week. Buying of lead tinues and new metal prices are un- 
Seamless yellow brass = is improving a little, but poor busi- changed. Secondary metal of high 
(high) ....-.. “aaah ae 37a ness has depressed zinc to the low- grade is fairly firm 
GSeamlesSS COPPET ........c.0s000++ 22 est price in 30 years. 
" nig oun Business in mill products remains 
Yellow brass (hlsh, dull. Copper wire prices hav 
5 ; prices have been . 
BAVETILTAISE) escr.seccceseceseeseseseee 15.50 : B ™ 
Naval BASS .......scssecccessores 16.50 restored to the basis of 10-cent cop- Coke By Products Prices 
Anodes per. Other copper and brass prod- . 
Copper, untrimmed ............ 17.37% ucts had not deviated from the 10- Steady; Output Curtailed 
Wire cent basis. New York—Benzol and toluol lead 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 17.75 Copper—Business has been done at in demand among d@istillates at un- 
Old M 10.00c, Connecticut. Export business, changed prices. More benzol is mov- 
etals especially, has picked up in the past ing at 20.00c, although some lower 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. day or two. The market now looks grades go at 19.00c. Solvent naphtha 
Heavy Red Brass very firm. March statistics were and xylol are unchanged. Phenol 
PEOTE saxesseccesvscssecsonssscceee 6.50 to 6.75 stronger than expected. Total stocks 
pn el Ns a ney = ae of copper were cut nearly 14,000 
——_—........., 6.25 to 6.50 tons, the smallest in about a year. 
Heavy Yellow Brass Refined stocks are 354,205 tons, or Coke By-Products 
WAM OMOIIE. cicsscessscesssrccscesssnnses, 4.20 tO. 4.50 more than three times normal size . i. 

Heavy Copper and Wire and equal to more than three months’ Pe oo wate, Toe 
TONING. | 5 sactsvenstsseseescuyoonseee 7.50 to 7.75 shipments at the current rate. Re- Spot 
po ag Bpasicrresbacavicsnsches 6.75 v vor duction in stocks last month was due PUTO WOMBOD sac scssnvenssnceccccsceszace $0.19 to 0.20 
ChOVEIANG ceccecccccceccscessccces.... 6.50 t0 7.00 to lower output and larger shipments. 90 per cent benZol .............. 0.19to 0.20 

ne - 7.00 a ; : _ MNON xsesesivcaiearacansssicctessssivivins 0.27 
BN Ba 05.c0 5505 oncassnsnesccsess 6.50 to 7.0 Curtailment in the past few months, Solvent naphtha 0.25 

Red Brass Borings 7 however, has made little additional Commercial xylol 0.25 
New ee a =o agg to 6.50 progress. Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
ellow Brass Tubing , —— ee er ee 3 : 250-Pound Drums 
ee 4.00 to 4.50 10s gill ergeaaas Sarde ERLE 0.16 to 0.17 
Light Copper extremely quiet. March statistics Per Pound at Pretend Siente 
New York ....cccsccsceeccecoee .. 6.75to 7.00 Showed a further reduction in stocks. = Naphthalene fakes secsse 3.75 to 4.75 
EE coiogstssiésiveconnidiversrines C00tO 6:26 Despite this gradual statistical im- Naphthalene balls  ..ecccccsess-. 4.75 to 5.75 
. or + 
yg ory sesteceseesensesesseeseaneranees 6.00 to bo provement, the market dropped five Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
ae Lah a . points. Most smelters are not will- Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.85 to $1.90 
thiihan ‘ i S50to 3.75 ing to sell very much metal at the 
a 3.75 to 4.00 new low price. 
Clevels Reem - : * 3.00 to 3.25 2 i rings ac icke f . . : 
gk enra mee ee ; Pedy — Lead—Buying has picked up for buying continues irregular with the 
‘tian prompt and May shipment but prices bulk of material moving at 17.00c. 
OLE Seisicictccsssiarsyncszesves  LeDO'tO: (1.75 was unchanged. : Naphthalene spot demand is holding 
Cleveland. ............ Bea hc 1.25 to 1.50 Tin—When the price broke al- well with minimum quotations on 
BUR NROREEE lacisonsessudssacusceansescasee 2.00 most to 25.00c about a week ago, both flakes and balls generally firm 
Clippi ft eee 12.00 to 13.00 consumers and dealers came into the Sulphate of ammonia is unchanged 
Ghestare. ese rh aa 16.00 to 11.00 market for the largest tonnage they with domestic demand holding well. 
Borings, Cleveland AS. 3 4.50to 5.00 have taken in more than a month. Coke oven operations continue cur- 
Mixed cast, Cleveland ........ 5.00 to 5.50 3ut the market lapsed into quietness tailed. 
ae _— gee cen 4.00 to hee again and does not appear very firm. ag ey 
eS RAM soemnges o Consumption of tin has improved 
more than use of other metals, but . . 
Remelt Secondary — 50) stocks continue to accumulate in Quicksilver Is Easy 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5 ........ 9.50 England, with little change else- New York—dQuicksilver is quiet 
where. It is possible that present and slightly easy at $100 to $102 a 
world mine curtailment will force flask. 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 
: delivered livered refinery Spot Futures Ni. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
— EY “ess cevsss a eats, : 9.75 10.00 9.50 25.47% 25.80 4.50 1.25 3.90 22.90 6.95 35.00 
MO oO os coos cecoceescescasses 9.75 10.00 9.50 25.95 26.25 4.50 4.25 3.90 22.90 6.95 35.00 
| See 9.87% 10.00 9.50 25.80 26.12% 4.50 4.25 3.85 22.90 6.90 35.00 
pa + Riecescneusvarpoosevens es 10.00 10.12% 9.50 25.6216 25.95 4.50 4.25 3.85 22.90 6.90 35.00 
Apri ip ebvkesceeatausscamesasee« 10.00 10.12% 9.50 25.55 25.90 4.50 4.25 3.85 22.90 6.87% 35.00 
“| a 10.00 10.12% 9.50 25.70 26.00 4.50 4.25 3.80 22.90 6.87% 35.00 
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Down—Soviet Buys Shapes 


of steel rails and 5000 tons of steg| 


e . ‘xport figure is above the av 
European Markets Continue De- ON ee ae ee 
i og ernie 10 The Southern Railway Co. wiy 
urope seca or re esha shortly place orders for 32,000 tong 


London— (By Cable)—Steel 
and iron markets in Britain 
are stagnant following the 
Easter holidays. The London 
& North Eastern railroad has 
placed 40,000 tons of rails. 
Steel business in the Middles- 
brough district has improved 
slightly, but Sheffield is feel- 
ing the full force of the de- 
pression, lacking ‘ailroad, 
shipbuilding and armament or- 
ders. Continental steel bars 
are available at £5 ($24.30), 
delivered, Birmingham. 

Pig iron production in Great 
Britain in March totaled . 


000 tons, a daily average of 
11,451 tons, compared with 
11,435 tons in February and 
10,877 tons in January. The 


number of stacks active at the 
close of March was unchanged 
at 81. Output of steel ingots 
and castings in March was 
505,000 tons, a daily average 


of 16,290 tons, against 
tons in February. 
Conditions on the Continent 
show little change. STEEL'S 
correspondent at Berlin re- 
ports a better sentiment and 
increasing inquiries for export. 
Seandinavia and Holland are 
placing orders. Some rails and 
concrete bars are being 
shipped to the United States. 
Russia has purchased 25,000 
tons of structural steel. 


Railroad Orders Help 
British Steel Situation 


Birmingham, Eng.——-The 
turns of exports from the 
one of the biggest shipments of iron 
and steel for nearly a year. Cargoes 
of nearly 10,000. tons, 
mostly of steel rails, were shipped at 
the end of the month to South Africa. 
Although orders have fluctuated a 
great deal it is believed the month’s 


March re- 


Tees show 


consisting 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British 
Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, April 13 


Gross Tons 
U. K. Ports 


French 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 


PIG IRON £sd 
Foundry No. 3**... $14.22 2 18 6* $11.91 
Basic-bessemer. 14.58 3 0 OF 11.54 
Hematite, Phos. .02-.05 16.28 3 70 

SEMIFINISHED 

STEEL 

Billets Sah $26.12 an a“ $16.28 
Wire rods... 41.31 § 10 0 29.16 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails $40.10 8 50 $31.59 
Merchant bars 1.68¢ 7150 85x 
Structural shapes 1.68¢ 7 15 0 75« 
Plates i : i-gec. 8 5:0 96¢ 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90c 8 150 1. 80« 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga. corr. 2.71lc 12 10 0 2.23 
Bands and strips 2.06¢ 9 100 96« 
Plain wire, base : 2.06¢ 9 100 1. 10¢ 
Galvanized wire, base. . 2.39c 11 00 1. 46¢ 
Wire nails, base 2.39c 11 OO 1.13 
Tin plate, box 108 Ib... $ 3.77 0 15 6 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last 


Fdy. No. 3 Pig Iron** $14.22 2 18 6 $11.93 
Basic pig iron........ 14.58 3 00 12.74 
Furnace Coke......... 2:92. 42:0 6.19 
OS eee ee 26.12 S 7 19.21 
Standard rails......... wx 8.50 1.41c 
Merchant bars........ 1.68¢ 7150 94¢ 
ES eer 1.90¢c 8 15 0 9c 
rer ree 1.95 9 0 Of 1. 26% 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90c 8 15 0 2.21« 
Sheets, gal. 24 ga., corr. 2.39c 11 00 2. 66« 
Plain wire.... : 2.06c 9 100 1. 98 
Bands and strips. Bak bane 2.06¢c 9100 1. 23c 


*Middlesbrough; tBasic; 
£0 128 Od ($2.92) f. o. b. F 


German ferromanganese £9 Os Od ($43.74) f o. b.; 


openhearth steel. 
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tdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) 
Ferromanganese £16 9s Od 
**Silicon 2.50-3.00. British quotations are for 
French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and German are for basic-bessemer steel. 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


E£Esd 2s 2 £ sd 
2 oD $11.91 2 QO $12.15 210 0 
2 t4 11.54 2 7 3.397 2435” 
17.01 310 0 
70 $16.28 3 7 O $16.04 60 
6 00 29. 1¢ 6 00 29 1¢ ( 00 
6100 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 
fe get R5¢ 3170 S6« 318 0 
Se oe. 75« 3 § 6 78 3 110 
- 96. 4 7 ¢ 1. 02 4130 
ee: 1. 80¢ § 40 1.94c 8 160 
10 26 223% 10 26 2.3le 10 10 0 
476 6¢ 4 76 99° 4100 
5 00 1 10¢ 5 00 1.10c 5 00 
6 126 1. 46. 6 12 6 1.38 6 50 
s 26 1 13 be te P.i6e. 5 5:0 
SS. 26 1140 
Reported 
French Belgian Renten 
Francs Francs Marks 
305(2) $12.78 400 $18.58 78 
325(1) 11.95 430 20.37 85.50 
158 5.00 180 5.10 21.40 
490 17.24 620 26.32 110.50 
785 1.57 1,210 1.37c¢ 127 
520 8c 680 1. 38¢ 128 
550 6c 665 1.35¢ 125 
700 1.03c 790 1.58c 147 
1,230 2.34c 1,800 1.26c 117 
1,475 2.73 2,100 3. 56 330 
1,100 ‘we bY 1,650 2.24c 207 
685 1.27¢ 97 1. 60¢ 148 
Longwy. 6Eritish export furnace coke 


($79.95) delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 


asic 


sleepers. This is a repetition of ap 


experimental order given two yearg 
ago which has proyed satisfactory, 


The Great Western Railway Co. wij] 
lay 62,000 steel this year, 
It already has 136,000 steel sleeperg 
laid in the permanent way. Orderg 
for the steel have been placed with 
Guest Keen & Nettlefeld, Working. 


sleepers 


ton Steel. Co., United Steel Co., Dor- 
man Long & Co. and the Ebbw 
Vale Co. The Great Western Co. hag 


already announced that it proposes 
to spend 8% million pounds and this 
year will probably require some 
90,000 tons of British steel. 

Long & Co. has taken a 
the Tees 
known how 
but the 


£436,000, 


Dorman 
contract for a bridge 
at Newport. It is not 
much steel will be required, 
is estimated at about 


over 


cost 


Midland Activity Slackens 


Midlands 
much idle 
for the 


steel in the 
there is 
Steel 


Demand for 
is stagnant and 
plant in the district. 


automobile factories was bought a 
week or two ago but demand from 


this source has subsided on the ap- 


proach of the Easter holiday. Strue- 
tural work is confined to small ton- 
nages and rolling mills have no or- 


ders for second quarter. 

week 900 tons of steel billets 
and from the Continent were 
unloaded in the Tees. On the Bir- 
mingham exchange yesterday there 
was a definitely firmer in prices 
for Continental This 
is not due to increase in demand but 
rather to the cessation of some works 
Continent as a result of which 
is available for export. 


Last 
bars 


tone 


quoted semis. 


on the 

less material 
Prices Gain Slightly 

sirmingham merchants realize that 


in these circumstances it would need 


only a mild buying movement to 
bring an upward turn in foreign 
prices. For 2-inch billets they quote 


¢4 7s delivered, against £4 5s a week 
ago and for small steel bars £4 188 
was a common price, this also show- 
ing a slight increase in the same pe 
riod. The rerollers are short of work 
and as they have so much material in 
stock they are not interested in Con- 
tinental fluctuations. 

An advance of tin has 
lowed by a firmer tone in 
tin plate market where 
selling at 15s 9d ($3.82) to 168 
($3.88). Second hands can be ob 
tained at slightly A report is 
circulating in the Swansea market 
that a heavy order for Welsh tin 
plate has been placed by the Soviet 


been fol- 
the Welsh 
plates are 


less. 
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96° Stronger Grip 
Alundum C Abrasive 


In a series of tests to measure adhesion be- 
tween glue and abrasive it required 26% 
more tension to break Alundum C briquets 
than it did to break glossy-grain briquets. 
This series of tests showed that — 


1272 pounds per square inch 
was the average breaking point 


of Alundum C briquets — 


1083 pounds per square inch 

was the average breaking point 

of glossy-grain briquets. 
Alundum C abrasive has a decided advan- 
tage over glossy abrasive. It holds more 
firmly in glue, less is used per wheel, wheel 
life is prolonged, sets up easier, does not 
scale-out and holds its capillarity indefinitely. 


NORTON COMPANY Worcester, MASS. 





NORTON 
POLISHING ABRASIVES 














government. General demand is not 
sufficient to keep mills operating 
more than about 50 per cent of ca: 
pacity. It is generally agreed that 
the bottom of the market has been 
reached in regard to price and mak- 
ers are looking for a turn upward 
with even a slight increase in de- 
mand. 


France Feels Depression 


in Steel Markets 


Paris—While French heavy indus- 
tries have not yet suffered to the same 
extent as those of other countries, 
there is no doubt that trade depres- 
sion continues to grow in France 
and that there is no sign of this 
tendency changing soon. The posi- 
tion of France in international mar- 
kets is weakening, and the deficit in 
the commercial balance now attains 
2,550,000,000 franes for January and 
February (this does not take account 
of invisible exports). Particularly 
in the iron and steel heavy industries 
export trade is unsatisfactory, not- 
withstanding the slight improvement 


which recently was registered. Rail- 
road receipts also are decreasing, and 
the country now is beginning to ex- 
perience difficult times. 

The price of pig iron in the do- 
mestic market has risen, due to the 
decision taken by the Hauts-Four- 
neaux de Saulnes to increase its 
prices. Foundry pig iron, 2.5 to 3 
per cent silicon, now is quoted at 305 
francs ($11.90) at works, against 
285 frances ($11.10) previously. The 
tonnage of hematite pig iron alloted 
to foundries for second quarter is 
50,000 metric tons, the same as dur- 
ing the first quarter. 

The price of merchant steel ap- 
pears to have been stabilized for the 
time being, but, of course, it is real- 
ized that it has reached a low level. 
Reinforced concrete bars and heavy 
angles are quoted at 450 to 470 
frances ($17.55 to $18.40), and mer- 
chant bar prices range from 470 to 
500 frances ($18.40 to $19.50). 

A favorable sign is that a number 
of jobbers and ,warehouses have 
passed orders to refill their depleted 
stocks. The plate syndicate finds no 
difficulty in maintaining its. basis 


Steel Entente Seeks New Control 


By Penalties on Excess Exports 


NLY one decision actually was 
made at the meeting of the 
European steel entente at 

Dusseldorf in March. This was to 
maintain unchanged the quota of 
production of member countries for 
the whole of the second quarter. This 
quota, on the present basis of cal- 
culation, works out at between 
2,200,000 and 2,340,000 metric tons 
per month, the aggregate monthly 
output allowed for Belgium, France, 
Germany, Luxemburg and the Saar. 

The meeting, however, was par- 
ticularly interesting, owing to the 
advance made in negotiations for re- 
organization of the entente, which, 
under present conditions, is to be re- 
newed July 1. The main idea is to 
set up organizations which will per- 
mit control of export tonnage and 
enable export prices to be main- 
tained at an economic level. It will 
be recalled that a year ago members 
of the entente organized a number of 
selling syndicates, but these attempts 
at organizing export markets failed. 

At the recent Dusseldorf meeting 
a tentative scheme was put forward 
by Luxemburg representatives and 
was accepted in principle. The basic 
idea is, that instead of fixing a defi- 
nite quota of production to be div- 
ided between the member countries 
for a given period, as is now being 
done, it is proposed to break up the 
market of the prospective member 


countries into two main divisions, 
domestic and export. A quota would 
be allocated to each member country, 
which would apply to the tonnage 
which it would be permissible for 
each country to export without incur- 
ring a penalty. 

Concurrently with this allocation 
of export quotas, a quota also would 
be allocated for the domestic market, 
but insofar as the domestic markets 
would be concerned there would be 
no sanctions. The fixing of the quota 
for the domestic market would, how- 
ever, be of interest because it would 
work in the following way: In the 
event of a country exceeding its ex- 
port tonnage quota, but not reaching 
its quota for domestic sales, it would 
be possible to alleviate the sanctions 
imposed on the infringement of the 
export tonnage quota by making an 
allowance for not having attained the 
limit of domestic sales. This particu- 
lar point is at present somewhat ob- 
scure, but the whole scheme presents 
a certain elasticity which did not ob- 
tain in the methods adopted in the 
past. 

The main advance made during the 
Dusseldorf meeting is that the prin- 
ciple of breaking up the markets be- 
tween domestic and export tonnage 
answers to the wishes and seems to 
meet the requirements of the inter- 
ested parties, and has been adopted 
as a basis for further negotiations. 


price of 700 franes ($27.35) per top 


for 5-millimeter basic bessemer 
plates. The wire products market is 
weak. 


Britain Makes Less Steel 


London—Production of pig iron jp 
Great Britain in February was 320, 
200 gross tons, compared with 337. 
200 tons in January, and 607,000 
tons in February, 1930. 

The February output of steel in- 
gots and castings was 486,400 grogs 
tons, against 402,200 tons in Janv. 
ary, when production was affected by 
New Year holidays in some districts, 
and 776,400 tons in February, 1930, 
Comparisons follow, in gross tons: 


Steel 

Act. Fur. on ingots and 
Mon.ave. lastday Pigiron castings 
DUM iiissiccecdicsies 338* 855,000 638,600 
1928 132 550,800 710,000 
1929...... 162 632,400F 803,000+ 
BOO ikenen cs . 16 516,400 608,200¢ 
1931 
NI dS Le 83 337,200 402,200 
Feb. wer: 320,200 486,400 


(*) Average for year. 
tRevised figures. 


German Steel Tonnage Up 


Berlin—The output of pig iron in 
Germany in January was the lowest 
recorded since November, 1928, dur- 
ing the Ruhr strikes. 

Output of steel ingots and 
castings in January amounted to 
772,776 metric tons, against 743,- 
679 tons in December, 1930. The 
output of finished steel in January 
amounted to 539,850 metric tons, 
compared with 533,029 tons in De- 
cember, 1930. Figures are as follows, 
in metric tons: 


Furnaces 


on Steel 

Mon. last ingots and Finished 
ave. day Pigiron castings steel 
1913* 204 910,000 993,000 970,000 
1$28 101 985,000 1,210,000 881,000 
1929 95 1,117,000 1,354,000 940,000 
1930 63 808.000 962,000 679,000 
1931 

Jan, 61 603,104 772,776 539,850 


*In present boundaries. 


French Production Lower 


Paris—Output of pig iron in 
France in January was 803,000 
metric tons, compared with 806,000 
tons in December, 1930. Output of 
steel ingots and castings in January 
was 746,000 metric tons, compared 
with 766,000 tons in December, 
1930. Figures follow: 

Steel 
ingots and 


Mon. ave. Iron ore Pigiron castings 


1913 8.588.000* 756.000* 581,000* 
192Z8...:. . 4,094,000 832,000 792,000 
1929..... . 4,220,000 864,000 808,000 
1930..... 4,038,000 841,000 783,000 
1931 

Jan. ...c...0.. 8,805,000 803,000 746,000 


*In present boundaries. 
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A Brick lighter than water! 


THIS INSULATING BRICK DOES A FULL JOB 
IN ANY HIGH TEMPERATURE FURNACE 


AVE 
seen a brick float ? 
Two fishermen did re- < 
cently. They couldn't 
believe their eyes! A 


you 


ever gf? 














furnace had been torn 


down upstream from 

where they were fishing, 

and the old brick was thrown into 
the river. Most of the materia! sank. 
But the Nonpareil Insulating Brick 
used in the job floated on top of 
the water! 

This light weight means just one 
thing: Armstrong’s and Nonpareil 
Insulating Brick are composed of 
thousands of tiny, air-tight cells. 
These cells stop the passage of heat. 
Both brick provide efficient insu- 
lation for high temperature work. 


Machine-sized for accuracy 

Consider some of the other ad- 
that 
Nonpareil Insulating Brick offer. 
Each 


vantages Armstrong’s and 


Sean a : ) 
brick is machine-sized for 
to within .004 of an inch, 


Your 


accuracy 


as shown by recent. tests. 


Photograph showing Nonpareil Brick floating in 4 inches of water. 


mason will appreciate the fact that 


there are no “‘shorts,”’ no “overs’’ 
with these brick. Cost of laying is 
saved, and a more 


less, time is 


heat-tight job assured. 


Structural strength 

In spite of light weight these 
brick have great structural strength. 
Each supports many times its own 
weight in free construction. No 
matter how large or tall the furnace, 
\rmstrong’s and Nonpareil Brick 
have an ample factor of safety 
Moreover, they have been re- 
claimed for re-use in many instances. 

These are the reasons why many 
mills have found that Armstrong’s 


Brick 


save money. They cut down on 


and Nonpareil Insulating 


fuel bills by 10% to 40%. We will 
gladly give you facts and figures to 
prove this statement. For further 
information and a sample brick, 
write to Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co., 
920 Concord Street, 


Laneaster, Penna. 


Armstrong's 


Product 





TWO BRICKS... 
TWO JOBS... 











Armstron Os and Non pareil Insula ting Brick 


for Furnaces.Ovens. Kitns.and Lenres 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Machinery 


machine tool industry are apt to be colored by the immediate 


OE meri as to present conditions and early prospects in the 


state of mind of the individuals being queried. 


A relatively 


small order is enough to make an optimist of the average machine 
tool man these days, and the loss of a small order will make him 


equally pessimistic. 


Thus minor fluctuations become magnified, giv- 


ing the equipment market appearance of much greater instability 


than actually exists. 


A common denominator reduced from many 


reports indicates that conditions for machine tool business gradually 
are improving, even though orders still are elusive. 


New York—Machine tool buying 
and inquiry are spotty. Some dealers 
and builders report a fair volume, 
but April thus far has failed to bring 
about any general improvement. 
Railroads are buying much equip- 
ment. Textile machinery buying has 
improved slightly. Most purchases 
appear to be for replacement, plant 
expansions being few. Russian in- 
terests continue to call for a fair vol- 
ume of industrial equipment.  In- 
quiry has slackened on the part of 
some who were the best buyers of 
earlier this year, these apparently 
having by now been tooled up to 
meet any immediate needs. In view 
of the existing state of affairs most 
dealers have ceased to expect a sus- 
tained revival in the machinery busi- 
ness before next fall. 


Worcester, Mass. — Spotty condi- 
tions still prevail here in the ma- 
chine tool business. Lathe and drill 
manufacturers are being kept fairly 
busy turning out what machines they 
still have on order for Russian inter- 
ests. Grinder manufacturers prac- 
tically have completed their Russian 
orders which were mentioned several 
weeks ago. 

Some acceleration is being given 
to the market by recovery in the tex- 
tile industry, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works having recently opened 
negotiations for machine tool equip- 
ment. Textile machinery makers 
continue as they have been for sev- 
eral months, in relatively the strong- 
est position of any in the machinery 
industry. 

Some railroad orders have been 
booked but no substantial buying 
schedules have become evident in 
that direction. Several orders for 
saws have been placed with Worces- 
ter builders. 

Pittsburgh — Sentiment alone is 
improving in the machine tool mar- 
ket. Awards and inquiry continue 
slow but sellers show more optimism 
regarding coming months. Small 
lots predominate in orders and in- 
quiry, with little change revealed 
from the rate of recent weeks. Ac- 
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tivity is fairly well diversified among 
various industries despite its quiet 
character. 

Cleveland—Sufficient signs of im- 
provement in some of the important 
machine tool using industries are ap- 
parent to encourage the sales man- 
agers of machine tool companies to 
continue rather active campaigns 
launched early in the year. Although 
but few really worthwhile orders 
have been reported as direct results 
of these campaigns, there is a gen- 
eral feeling the advantages of new 
designs, which have been so numer- 
ous of late, have been sold to users 
to such an extent that comparatively 
mild increases in production demands 
will precipitate equipment orders of 
substantial character. 

Among prospects whose. present 
condition is favorable enough to hold 
forth hopes for equipment orders, the 
electrical refrigeration industry is re- 
ceiving particular attention by sev- 
eral well informed machine _ tool 
builders. Model changes to meet 
new refrigeration technique and also 
to meet keen competition within the 
industry, make new machine tools de- 
sirable even though no expansion of 
manufacturing facilities is contem- 
plated. 

Materials handling equipment holds 
the center of the stage this week, 
with widespread attention focused 
upon it by the second national in- 
dustrial equipment congress and ex- 
position under way at the Cleveland 
auditorium. 

Chicago—Union Pacific railroad 
has issued a list of 20 miscellaneous 
items, including a 16-inch lathe. The 
list of 43 items sent out by Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific largely 
is electrical equipment, specialties 
and portable tools. The list includes 
six grinders, two of which are of the 
heavy-duty double floor type, a 32- 
inch draw cut shaper, a 5-foot ra- 
dial drill, a 20-inch drill press, vari- 
ous types of saws, a car wheel strip- 
ping press, a burnishing lathe, a 
42-inch wheel borer and other mis- 


cellaneous items. Santa Fe will py 
a No. 2 motor-driven drill press wit) 
tapping attachment. 

Woodworking tools and _ electrip 
drills will be purchased by the Qhj. 
cago board of education for the 
Foreman, the Sullivan and the Hyp. | 
bard Junior high schools and th} 
Bell school. Industrial inquirfeg gep. 
erally are extremely scarce. A tracto, | 
manufacturer in the Milwaukee dj. 
trict has just closed on a $35,099 
order, and an excavating machinery 
manufacturer will buy two radial 
drills and a planer. Some hope is heli 
forth by programs reported to bk/ 
planned by several of the large trae. | 
tor makers for release late in the 
summer or early autumn. It is prob. 
able the Senn high school inquiry 
will be out in about ten days. This 
will include a dozen or more items 
April sales thus far have been lighte 
than those of the corresponding 
period in March, according to most 
dealers. 





Machine Tool Industry Wil 


Receive Radio Salute 


Recognition by a large machine tool 
user of the basic importance of the 
machine tool industry in this age 
of machinery will be given in the 
Westinghouse radio salute to machin 
ery builders, to be broadcast over a 
chain of 25 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Co., Sun 
day, April 26, at 9.45 p.m., eastern 
standard time. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., sponsor of the 
program, announces that it will bk 
based upon one of the fundamentals 
of American industrial supremacy— 
the great strides which have _ been 
made, and still are being made, in the 
use of machinery in this country. 

Carl A. Johnson, president, Na | 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ asso 
ciation, Cincinnati, will be guest 
speaker and will emphasize the im 
portance of constant improvement in 
machinery in maintaining and in 
creasing industrial prosperity. The 
Westinghouse ensemble, directed by 
Zoel Parenteau, will furnish music it 
terpreting mechanical progress. 


cre oe 


Drop in Freight Car Needs 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas shippers’ 


advisory board, covering Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
southern Illinois, estimates freight 


shipments of basic commodities dur 
ing second quarter will show reduc 
tion of 8.5 per cent below second | 
quarter, 1930. 
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Steel Angles from Chicago 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
winds up pending orders, except odd 
lots and repair work. 

Car shops are content to await de- 
velopments, for a general optimism 
exists as to the likelihood of impor- 
tant equipment purchases late this 
year. Several of the car building 
plants have their foundries produc- 
ing one to two heats a day for re- 
pair parts. 

Northern Pacific railroad is well 
launched into its freight car rebuild- 
ing program, which is on schedule at 
the road’s own shops. This is the 
largest rebuilding program ever un- 
dertaken by that road. More than 
28000 ears are being rebuilt at a cost 
of about $4,500,000. Siems-Stembel 
Co., St. Paul, and Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle, will supply the 
parts for the Northern Pacifie’s St. 
Paul and far west shops. About 10,- 
000 tons of finished steel is being 
purchased for the entire program. 


Pullman Reflects Losses 
in Passenger Earnings 


Mareh was without passenger car 
orders, as were January and Febru- 
ary. Freight car orders during first 
quarter numbered 2190, against 27,- 
027 in first quarter, last year. 

Illustrative of passenger traffic 
losses is the Pullman 1930 financial 
report, which shows the $4 dividend 
covered, not by passenger business 
but by the car building subsidiaries, 
even in a meager car building year. 

The outstanding feature of last 
year was that the manufacturing sub 
sidiaries contributed over 59 per cent 
of total Pullman earnings, compared 
with 35 per cent in 1929, and thus 
were the sustaining factor in the 19380 
showing. Compared with the relative- 
ly favorable showing of car build- 
ing activity is an abnormally low 
level of traffic earnings in the busi 
ness of the common carrier’ sub- 
sidiary. 

While lean in comparison with old- 
time car building seasons, which 
some say never will be matched in a 
single year again, 1930 is set down 
as a fair year in rolling stock equip- 
ment production, while 1928 was one 
of the leanest car construction years 
since the roads were turned back to 
private control after the war-time 
federal government operation. 


® 


Western railroads are 
hopeful about business recovery in 
the second quarter. They are con 
tinuing to develop bus transporta- 
tion in a big way, and the paring 
down of operating costs. An all-day 
meeting of 17 of these carriers in 
Chicago recently resulted in the 
groundwork of an organization to 


none too 
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improve the showing from passenger 
business in western territory. An 
interstate commerce commissioner 
was in the conference. 

The idea was to reduce passenger 
expenses, which it is contended, 
have been maintained out of all pro- 
portion to the decrease in passen- 
ger revenues. It was the concensus 
that substantial savings in passenger 
expenses can be effected through re- 
ductions of mileage on noncompeti- 
tive routes and pooling of services 
on highly competitive routes. 


e 


Chicago & North Western and Un- 
ion Pacific, jointly owning the Inter- 
state Transit Co., a bus subsidiary, 
operate 450 busses, which are replac- 
ing gradually the unprofitable local 
trains on the two rail lines. 

In the past year, Chicago & North 
Western has made important bus 
service developments in Iowa, where 
the road has purchased a number of 
feeder routes, and the Union Pacific 
in Nebraska and the Utah park dis- 
trict. 

Southern -acific has invested 
nearly $16,000,000 in bus and pipe 
lines, including a third interest in 
the Associated Pipe Line Co. That 
road now owns outright 15 motor 
transportation corporations, with a 
substantial interest also in another 
trans-continental bus line. 

The roads have been advised by 
their advisory boards that they may 
expect a marginal decrease in sec- 
ond quarter freight loadings in the 
central western region, compared 
with second quarter, 1930. Farm 
implement loadings are expected to 
be off 31.2 per cent. 

The Great Lakes Regional ship- 
pers’ advisory board, however, esti- 
mates that car requirements will 
gain 3 per cent over first quarter, 
due largely to seasonal road mate- 
rials, ore and grain crop movements. 
Second quarter estimates include 
iron and steel, 55,000 cars; ore, 
101,000 ears; petroleum, 
ears; farm implements, 2530 cars; 
and automobiles and parts, 100,396 


22,000 


cars. 


Tank and Refrigerator Cars 
Go into New Lineup 


News of the sale of Swift & Co.’s 
fleet of tank and stock cars to Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corp., and 
their subsequent return to Swift un- 
der lease raises the question as to 
whether the purchase of refrigerator 
ears and food products rolling stock 
in the future may be centered in the 
hands of some of the specialized car 
builders. 

Rumors also have been noted that 
General American will buy the Wil- 
son, Cudahy and Armour fleets, em- 
bracing thousands of additional cars 
for food products and stock. Armour 


and Swift had operated about 14,000 
refrigerator cars alone. 

The development is the first un- 
der which the packers have started 
plans for the handling of food prod- 
ucts other than meats following a 
more liberal modification of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree by the United 
States Supreme Court. According to 
some views, this may be an impetus 
to new refrigerator car building. 

Loss of the tank car companies’ 
business to the cross-country pipe 
lines may not be as serious as is 
generally supposed. Agitation spon- 
sored by the railroads some time ago 
that the petroleum industry divest 
itself of its tremendous investment 
in oil pipe lines, of course, will be 
opposed. 

It is contended that at least two 
more years of heavy main line pipe 
business is in sight, and following 
that several years of a substantial 
volume of orders for gas feeder and 
distributing lines is seen. One of 
the important outlets for the pipe 
line industry is the possibility exist- 
ing for much heavier transportation 
of gasoline and refined petroleum 
products. 

General American's original activ 
ity was in petrgleum products. The 
management asserts that gasoline 
now accounts for less than 10 per 
cent of the entire transportation 
business of the company, and that 
in the near future 60 per cent of its 
‘ars will transport food products. 


Soviet Tractor Orders Not 
Regarded as Profitable 


Tractor deliveries for soviet Rus- 
sia against orders placed last year, 
now are being completed. Virtually 
all are off the assembly lines. The 
western tractor builders were not en- 
tirely happy with the Russian ac- 
counts, although they helped reduce 
inventories and furnish additional 
production during a dull period. As 
only 50 per cent was paid down and 
the remainder distributed over a pe- 
riod of years, the orders were not 
immediately of substantial profit. 

Largely through the tractor orders, 
soviet Russia bought more goods in 
Illinois than in any other two states 
in this country during 1930, accord- 
ing to an official of the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corp. The Illinois share totaled 
more than $38,000,000, chiefly in the 
Chicago district. This amount was 
double the total for 1929. In Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio 
Amtorg placed orders for $72,000,000 
worth of goods in 1930, the total for 
the United States being $150,000,000. 
Soviet purchases in Illinois were 
largely tractors, combines, farm till- 
conveying and mining 

foundry supplies. 
firms in the four 
Russian orders last 


age tools, 
equipment and 
More than 600 
states received 
year. 
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Construction ~< Enterprise 


CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 











New England 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Acme Mfg. 
Co. has started the manufacture of 
brass faucets and plumbers fittings. Op- 
erations require 15 employes. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Chamber of 
commerce will lease to Interstate Air- 
ways Inc., a 100 x 120-foot hangar with 
shops, to be built at a cost of approxi- 
mately $35,000. I. A. Allen & Son Inc., 
100 Farmington avenue, architect, is 
preparing plans. Equipment will be 
needed. 

BOSTON—South Boston Iron Works, 
633 East Fourth street, South Boston, 
is a new company, manufacturing ar- 
chitectural iron products. 

READING, MASS.—Department of 
public works will expend $50,000 for 
construction of a pumping station near 
Grove street. Weston & Sampson, 14 
Beacon street, are engineers. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Department 
of public works will receive bids for a 3- 
story shop to be built on East Worces- 
ter street at a cost of $150,000. Unit 
will be 50 x 175 feet. R. G. Gorrani, 
175 Green street, is architect. 

PORTLAND, ME.— Portland water 
district will award contract for a pump- 
ing station to be built on Walnut street. 
J. Cc. and J. H. Stevens, 711 Chapman 
building, are engineers. 

NEWPORT, N. H.—City, H. E. Jame- 
son clerk, proposes erection of a hangar 
at a municipal airport to be developed. 
Cost is estimated at $55,000. 

NEWPORT, R. I.—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, Wash- 
ington, will receive bids April 21 on 
schedule 5484 for one 36-inch band saw. 


New York 


BROOKLYN—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids April 21 on sche- 
dule 5485 for one electric heat treating 
furnace, on schedule 5491 for one motor- 
driven riveting machine; bids will be 
received April 28 on schedule 5536 for 
one generator, 410 kilowatts, 240-325 
volts, direct current, 700 revolutions per 
minute. 

LOCKPORT—Wille Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
Maynard G. Hess and F. Roy Wille, to 
do a general brazing and welding busi- 
ness. 

LONG ISLAND CITY—Plant of Mod- 
ern Lighting Fixture Co. Ine., 353 
Fourth avenue, recently was damaged 
by fire. 

LONG ISLAND CITY—Department 
of water, gas and electricity, municipal 
building, New York, plans to build a 2- 
story shop, 52 x 150 feet, at Dryer and 
Packard streets. Cost will exceed $50,- 
000. D. Campbell of the department is 
architect. 

NEW YORK—American Cut Clamp 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
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$10,000 and 500 common shares by A. 
saumgarten, 1450 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—New England & West- 
ern Airlines Inc., operating Holmes Air- 
port Inc., Jackson Heights, advises that 
hangar to be constructed is an airship 
dock for the housing of dirigibles. Con- 
tract has been awarded to Austin Co., 
16112 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. Struc- 
ture will be 88 x 200 feet. (Noted April 
Z:) 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOW N—Department of in- 
stitutions and agencies, state house an- 
nex, Trenton, N. J., has plans for the 
construction of a 2-story industrial 
school here. Guilbert & Betelle, 20 
Branford place, Newark, N. J., are ar- 
chitects. Cost is estimated at $150,000. 
(Noted Dec. 18.) 

NEWARK—Art Metal Works Inc., 7 
Mulberry street, has filed plans for a 
plant addition. Cost is estimated at 
$175,000. 

PERTH AMBOY—City council pro- 
poses to extend and improve the muni- 
cipal light and power plant and install 
equipment. 


Pennsylvania 


CONSHOHOCKEN Plant unit of 
John Wood Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
septic tanks and testing motors, recently 
was virtually destroyed by fire. Loss is 
estimated at $50,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—Edelco Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by Henry Edelman, 612 West Olney 
avenue, to design, manufacture and sell 
plumbing supplies and appliances. 

PHILADELPHIA A. J. Reed Co 
Inc. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by Arthur J. Reed, School lane 
and Wissahickon avenue, to manufac- 
ture and sell heat and other control 
apparatus, thermostats, blowers and 
other equipment. 

PITTSBURGH—Walter J. Kretz Ince. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capi- 
tal by Walter J. Kretz, 3322 East street, 
to manufacture and deal in ventilators, 
furnaces and boilers. 

PITTSBURGH—Binns Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 1000 no par 
shares by H. Kenelm Binns, 5410 Plain- 
field street, to manufacture and sell ar- 
ticles of iron, steel and brass. 

READING—J. H. Armitage Co. Inc. 
has been incorporated with 60 no par 
shares by C. H. Contos, 1247 Perkiomen 
avenue, to manufacture tools, parts, ma- 
chines and apparatus. 


SOUTH TEMPLE—Moore Body Co. 


has been incorporated with 5000 no par 


shares by Walter J. Hansen, 932 Hamil- 
ton place, Wyomissing, Pa., and John 
N. Budde, 366 Myrtle avenue, Irving- 
ton, N..J. 


WYNCOTE Philadelphia 


Electric 


f 
Co., Philadelphia, has started prelim). | 
nary work on construction of a sery. 
ice building here. Unit will inelude 
shops for repair of meters, operating 
machinery and appliances. Total cost 
is estimated at $400,000. John T. Win. 
drim, Commonwealth boulevard, is ar- 
chitect and contract is held by United 
Engineers and Constructors Ince.. 112 
North Broad street. i 


° 

Ohio 

CLEVELAND 
Co., manufacturer of toy 
cently was damaged by fire. Loss, prin- 
cipally to stock, is estimated at $20,000. 
Small loss also was sustained by Radio 
Tool & Die Co., same address. 

COLUMBUS 
Ohio State university, Carl E. Steeh 
secretary, will purchase a 4000-kilowatt 
turbogenerator and a 5000-square foot 
horizontal two-pass condenser. 

FRANKLIN—City, J. T. Riley mayor, 
proposes erection of a municipal light 
and power plant Plans are being pre- 
pared by Burns & McDonald Engineer- 
Interstate building, Kansas 


Plant of Forrest Mfg 
pistols, re- 


Board of trustees of 


ing Co., 
City, Mo. 

FREDERICKTOWN 
Metal Works, W. FE. 
recently suffered loss from fire damage. 


Edwards Sheet 
Edwards owner 


Company manufactures corrugated iron 
culverts and pipes. Loss is estimated at 
$20,000. 

TOLEDO—Irvin Swedler proposes to 
build a plant at 816 Ontario street on 
a site 50 x 150 feet, for the manufac- 
ture of airplanes. Cost is estimated at 


$25,000. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—Plant of Richards- 
Wilcox Co., hardware manufacturers, at 
1939 North Meridian street, recently 
was damaged by fire, with small loss 

INDIANAPOLIS—C. C. Shipp & Co 
Inc. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by C. C. Shipp, 3405 Guil- 
ford avenue, to manufacture iron, steel, 
manganese and other metals. 

KOKOMO— Milrick Corp. has been in- 
corporated with 2000 no par shares by 
J. E. Frederick and Benjamin Mills, to 
deal in machinery. 

SHELBURN—A. Patten, formerly of 
Terre Haute, Ind., has taken plant space 
in the Lane building for the manufac- 
ture of automobile accessories. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—National 
617 Glover street, has let contract to 
W. J. C. Kaufmann Co., 10610 Shoe- 
maker street, for erection of a _ plant 
unit at Fort and Glover streets. Cost 
is estimated at $8000. 

DETROIT—Safety Electrical Appli- 
ances Inc., 2700 Franklin street, has 

par 


Stamping Co., 


been incorporated with 25,000 no 
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discuss 


DUAL CONTROL 
OF WELDING HEAT 


a “One of our welding men told me that 


no operator could do good work 
unless he had dual control of his welding 


heat. What does that term mean?” 


“It means to the operator what your 
gear shift and accelerator mean to 
you as an automobile driver. You get major 
speed variation by your shift and refinement 


of the speed by your accelerator.” 


ge» “You mean that you can get proper 
BS welding current at the right welding 
voltage throughout the range of the 


machine in two ways?” 





“Exactly, and what that operator 
means is that he can’t do as good a 
job of welding or as fast a job of welding, 


without this dual control.” 


@&s “Sounds reasonable. | wouldn’t buy an 
mm automobile that hadn’t both gear shift 
and accelerator. See that our new machines 


have that improvement. 


“They will, if we buy Lincoln ‘Stable- 
Arcs’. Because of this feature they are 
the only welders that give the full capacity 
of the machine at the voltage required for 
‘Shielded Arc’ welding. It’s an exclusive 


development of 


LINCOLN 


Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Does No} 
cost you money: 


RODUCTION experts have proved that irritating shop 


noises increase the workers’ fatigue, and cut down 
production. 








While an experienced hammerman is not bothered by the 
sound of dies on metal, any mechanic who isn’t “‘stone deaf”’ 
is affected by the nerve-racking shriek of gears meshing at 
excessive speed. 









Do your motor-driven hammers broadcast a gear shriek 
that can be heard a block away? 















Or are you using the ERIE Motor-Driven 
Board Drop? The low hum of its gears cannot be 
heard above the ordinary noise of the forge shop! — 






QUIET that means Bieger Production... 
Reliability . .. Economical Operation 






ERIE gears are cut by a generating process, 
from forged steel, assuring accurate tooth form. 
They run at very moderate pitch line speeds— 
maximum about 1,000 feet per minute. All gears 
are enclosed in heavy cast-steel gear case, and 
operate in a bath of oil. 












Write for Bulletin describing the ERIE Motor 
Driven Board Drop Hammer. 









ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Erie, Pa. 


Steam Drop Hammers Board Drop Hammers 
Single and Double Frame Forging Hammers 
Trimming Presses—Tool Dressing Hammers 











Indianapolis: 335 Postal Station Bldg. 
Chicago: 549 Washington Blvd. 
Detroit: 335 Curtis Bldg. 


Paris, France: fm, 8 Rue de Rocroy 


The unrivalled Quietness of this bet 

’ ty ter-built motor driven hammer assures y & yf A 
3 youof Lower Upkeep CostandGreater & © @ 
Production with Higher Labor Effi 


ciency as an added advantage. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





shares by Winfield S. Grant, 610 Mar- 
quette drive, to manufacture and deal 
in electrical appliances. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Commonwealth 
Co., 72 West Adams street, has a build- 
ing permit for erection of a 62 x 85- 
foot substation at 1084-58 Western av- 
enue north. H. H. Von Holst, 20 West 
Wacker drive, is architect. Cost is esti- 
mated at $70,000. 

CHICAGO — Bell & Howell, 18058 
Larchmont avenue, will build a_ plant 
addition, 108 x 151 feet, at a cost of 
about $36,000. Vond & P. D. Martin 
& Lloyd, 180 North Michigan avenue, 
are architects. Contract is held by 
Schmidt Brothers Construction Co., 22 
East Huron street. Company manufac- 
tures motion picture machines. 


Edison 


Southern States 


WASHINGTON—Department of agri- 
culture will erect a naval stores labora- 
tory, locations in Georgia and Florida 
to be considered. Units will include a 
poiler house and machine shop. 

WASHINGTON—Col. U. S. Grant III, 
room 1056 New Navy building, is in 
charge of construction of an 8-story 
federal supply warehouse, 214 x 498 feet, 
to be built between C and D and Sev- 
enth and Eighth streets. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers Inc., 100 East Forty- 
second street, New York, is consulting 
engineer. Plans will be ready about 
June 1. Cost is estimated at $1,750,000. 

NEW ORLEANS—Charles Melhado, 
1621 Audubon avenue, is president of a 


company planning the manufacture of 


an internal combustion heating plant 
unit here. 

BALTIMORE KF. A. Hunnewell, 
United States Coast Guards, treasury 


department, has plans in progress for 


construction of a boat shop building at 
the coast guard depot at Curtis Bay. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—State highway de- 
partment, Ben M. Sawyer chief commis- 
sioner, is reported to have let contracts 
for the construction of maintenance 
shops at Darlington, S. C., to H. P. Lit- 
tle & Son, Conway, S. C.; to Tucker & 
Sikes, Monroe, S. C., for shops at Edge- 
field and Florence, S. C.; and to Mim- 
mons-Adams Lumber Co., Seneca, S. C., 
for a shop at Seneca. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—John Deere 
Plow Co., Moline, Ill., is reported to plan 
construction of a warehouse and assem- 
bly unit here. Estimated cost, $85,000. 

HAMPTON ROADS, VA.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids April 21 
on schedule 5513 for one air-driven 
forging hammer; on April 28 on sche- 
dule 5524 for one milling machine; and 
on schedule 5529 for one electric fur- 
nace for heat treating aluminum alloy. 
Bids will be received May 5 on schedule 
55388 for one 21-inch sliding head drill 
press and on schedule 5540 for one en- 
gine lathe. 


Missouri 


PERRYVILLE—City council is con- 
Sidering construction of a municipal 
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light and power plant at a cost of ap- 
proximately $90,000. 


Texas 


BEAUMONT—City will build an ad- 
ministration building and an 80 x 116- 
foot hangar unit at city airport. Irby 
& Woodside, architects, Goodhue build- 
ing, are preparing plans. 

BEEVILL E—Central Power & 
Light Co., San Antonio, Tex., will build 
a pumphouse here and install a centri- 
fugal pump with capacity of 500 gal- 
lons per minute. 


HOUSTON—Houston division of the 
state highway department, James Doug- 
las engineer, is erecting a machine shop 
for repair of road equipment on prop- 
erty recently acquired here. Principal 
equipment has been secured. 

SAN ANTONIO—L. W. Fox, director 
of vocational education, advises that 
equipment will be required for the voca- 
tional school now being planned. Ma- 
chining, welding and sheet metal work 
will be included in the instruction. (Not- 
ed April 9.) 

TEXARKANA—Carpenter Welding & 
Machine Co. will rebuild its plant, re- 
cently damaged by fire. Loss was esti- 
mated at $12,000. 


TEXARKANA—City council has let 
contract to J. S. Friede and Howard 
Webb for construction of a hangar at 
municipal airport. 


Wisconsin 


CEDARBURG Hi-Way Alarm Co. 
has been organized here by G. M. Rix 
to manufacture a new type of electrical 
burglar alarm system of the automatic 
signal device type. 

EAU CLAIRE—LaCrosse Refrigera- 
tor Co., LaCrosse, Wis., manufacturer 
of steel boxes and cabinets, has leased 
the plant of the Cold Storage Refriger- 
ator Co. here, for expansion of produc- 
tion. A. H. Samuel, president, will su- 
pervise production here as well as at 
LaCrosse. 

MADISON—State board of control, 
A. W. Bayley secretary, state capitol, 
will receive bids April 24 for new equip- 
ment, including stamping presses, con- 
veyors, enameling furnaces and similar 
items for installation in a shop at the 
state prison. 

MANITOWOC—Eastman Mfg. Co., 
1002 North Eleventh street, manufac- 
turer of hose couplings, is building two 
shop additions, 40 x 40 and 20 x 20 
feet, and is making other alterations, 
at a cost of about $25,000 with equip- 
ment. 

RACINE—Froney Electrocut Inc. has 
been incorporated by Dr. M. A. Froney, 
E. L. Christensen and Paul Jorgenson 
to manufacture and sell an electrically 
operated machine for cutting vegetables. 


WAUPUN—Don V. Smith, Lake Mills, 
Wis., is sponsor of a proposal to estab- 


lish a plant for the manufacture of 


farm machinery in the state prison 
here. Legislature has adopted a joint 
resolution for investigation, 


Minnesota 


CANNON FALLS—Municipalities Gas 
Corp., Minneapolis, is reported to plan 
construction of a hydroelectric plant 
near here. Cost is estimated at $200,- 
000. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—Deere & Webber Co., 
D. P. Schutz vice president, 800 Wash- 
ington avenue north, Minneapolis, pro- 
poses to build a 2-story warehouse and 
shop building here. Plans are being pre- 
pared. Estimated cost, $30,000. 


lowa 


DES MOINES—Wheeling Corrugat- 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va., local offices 
at Washington street and Twentieth av- 
enue east, have let contract for erection 
of a shop for the manufacture of metal 
culverts and other specialties, to be 
built at Seventh street and Raccoon av- 
enue. Structure will be 60 x 80 feet. 


Idaho 


JEROME—Arthur Wise is reported 
to be in the market for placer mining 
equipment. 


Utah 


LOGAN—City electric light depart- 
ment will receive bids for a 600-kilo- 
watt diesel engine unit for installation 
in the municipal light and power plant. 
Estimated cost, $65,000. 


Pacific Coast 


FRESNO, CALIF.—City, H. S. Foster 
clerk, will receive equipment bids in 
connection with waterworks improve- 
ments. Three deep well turbine pumps 
are included. 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Co., 810 South Flower street, 
has private plans for erection of a sub- 
station on West Thirty-sixth street. 


Cost is estimated at $60,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Novel Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
3705 West Pico street, has started pro- 
duction of metal specialties. Electric 
tool equipment is being manufactured. 
C. E. P. Hall is president. 


MARE ISLAND, CALIF.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids April 28 
on schedule 5500 for one boring, drilling 
and milling machine, for delivery to the 
navy yard here. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—G. E. Wollgren, 


1083 Jones avenue, plans to build a 25 
x 40-foot machine shop. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Art Tool & Die 
Works, 1020 Sixtieth street, plans to 
build a 1-story machine shop at Sixtieth 
street near Idaho street. Unit will be 
25 x 90 feet. 

PITTSBURG, CALIF.—National Sili- 
ca Products Co., 605 Market street, San 
Francisco, is considering erection of a 
plant near here, at a cost of about $150,- 
O00, 
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accounts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids April 21 on sche- 


dule 5478 for one heat treating 
ace and on 
for %-inch drilling machine. 


SEATTLE Olympic 


now being erected is larger than pre- 
viously announced, and will be 68 x 
75 feet. Cost is estimated at $10,000. 
(Noted April 2.) 


Dominion of Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada Ltd. advises through H. R. 
Cottingham, branch manager, that 
property has been purchased here for 
an assembly plant, as recently noted, 
but that plans are not complete. Vork 
may not be undertaken this year. W. 
R. Campbell, with offices in East Wind- 
sor, Ont., is president. (Noted March 
19.) 

NORTH SYDNEY, N. S.—City coun- 
cil proposes to build a municipal light 
and power plant at a cost of approxi- 
mately $110,000. F. J. Kelley is chair- 
man of the council. 

BELLEVILLE, ONT.—Sargent & Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $750,- 
000 and 10,000 no par shares by Robert 
B. F. Barr, 216 Campbell street, Tor- 
onto, Ont., to manufacture and deal in 


New 


MOTORS—West- 

inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in Leaflet 20519 de- 
scribes its Type HR synchronous mo- 
tors. They are designed for driving 
low-speed, constant-speed machinery 
where low starting current combined 
with high starting and pull-in torque 
is required. The leaflet discusses ap- 
plication, construction and operation. 
Photographs, drawings and curves il- 
lustrate the text. 

MACHINING OPERATIONS—Four 
bulletins, No. 60 to 63, inclusive, is- 
sued by the Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., present actual perform- 
ance in various machining operations 
on its machine tools. Operations in- 
cluded are: Machining conical faces, 
balancing, turning chuck bodies, ma- 
chining alloy steel screws. A tool 
grinding chart has also been published 
by this company, giving dial settings 
for 33 tools for general purpose work. 

PULLEYS AND SHEAVES—Henry 
Lindahl Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, has issued Catalog No. 24, cov- 
ering its line of pulleys and sheaves. 
Full information is given, the pulleys 
are illustrated and dimensions and 
prices are included. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROLS—A cata- 
log, No. 8008 has been published by 
the Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, on its automatic control devices 
for temperatures, pressures, flows, 
liquid levels and other factors. It il- 
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fur- 
April 28 on schedule 5493 


Foundry Co., 
5200 Ninth avenue, advises through R. 
E. Kucker that machine shop building 


hardware, metal products and machin- 


ery. 

FT. ERIE, ONT.—Stewart Motor 
Corp., 93 Dewey street, Buffalo, is ar- 
ranging for Canadian production. Tem- 


porary plant 


weeks concerning permanent location. 
(Noted March 19.) 
FT. WILLIAM, ONT.—Mahon Elec- 


tric Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital by Eastman E. Mahon, 


to deal in electrical equipment. 


INGERSOLL, ONT.—Miles Automat- 
ic Furnace Fans Ltd. advises through 
J. W. Jamieson that the company was 
organized to manufacture and sell auto- 
matic furnace fans and blowers similar 
to those manufactured by the Warm 
Air Furnace Fan Co., Cleveland. Plant 
space has been secured and for the 
present no machinery will be required. 
(Noted March 5.) 


OAKVILLE, ONT.—Heaters of Can- 
ada Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$500,000 capital by Earl D. Cox to man- 
ufacture radiators, steam and hot water 
heating equipment. Company is _ re- 
ported to plan erection of a plant. A. 
McNiven, Guelph, Ont., will be manager 
and Henry McCoy, Hamilton, Ont., en- 
gineer. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Moss Mines Ltd., 75 
Spark street, has awarded contract for 
the erection of a mill, to have a daily 


has been established here 
and decision will be made in about five 


capacity of 100 tons. Structure will be 
built in Moss township. 

TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co, 
Ltd. will arrange facilities for the manu. 
facture in Canada of certain products of 
Bay City Shovels Inc., Bay City, Mich 
manufacturer of convertible 
shovels, cranes and excavators. 


power 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., Detroit, advises through W. §, 


Graham, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, that changes at its lo. 
cal plant are general repairs. Equip- 
ment for assembling cars will be a min- 
or item. (Noted April 2.) 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Aerocrete Con- 
, struction Co. Ltd., 2047 Harvard street, 
has let contract for erection of a plant, 
Two units, 50 x 100 feet and 100 x 150 
feet, will be built. Cost is estimated 
at $75,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Knapp Brothers 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 1000 no 
par shares by Maurice Dugal, 275 St. 
James street west, to manufacture and 
deal in hardware and machinery. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Consolidated Ltd., 107 
Craig street, is erecting a substation ad- 
dition on Atwater avenue at a cost of 
approximately $500,000. Company will 
build a substation at Lambert, Que. 
and a compressor station at Ville La- 


Trade Publications 


how temperature controls 
applied to all types of fur- 
kilns, ovens and other equip- 
using any type of fuel 

GRINDING—A booklet by the Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., treats of 
grinding and heat treatment as causes 
of cracks in hardened steels. Illus- 
trations show effects of improper 
treatment in these and the 
remedy is pointed out. 

LUBRICATION—In its current pub- 
lication on lubrication the Texas Co., 
New York, takes up the subject with 
application to marine steam propul- 
sive machinery and reciprocating 
steam engines. Illustrations are from 
representative installations. 

FLOOR ARMORING—A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, has issued a bulle- 
tin on its type of floor armoring, de- 
signed to increase life of composition 
floors under heavy wear. Illustrations 
show its application. 

BOILER EFFICIENCY—A bulle- 
tin by the Joseph Harrington Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., presents a report on boiler tests 
conducted at the recent Midwest Pow- 
er show at Chicago. It covers per- 
formance of a boiler operated on west- 
ern coal screenings. The stoker used 
was the Whiting type, automatic, 
over-feed, slide-grate. 

TESTING LABORATOR Y—Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, 
has issued a brochure commemorat- 


lustrates 
can be 
naces, 
ment 


respects 





Salle, Que., latter to cost $40,000. Com- 
pany’s engineering department will be 
in charge. 

ing its fiftieth anniversary. It is il- 


lustrated to show the staff and equip- 
ment, as well as the class of research 
covered by its activities. A feature 
is its inspection service on structural 
work, railroads, pipe, pavements, 
power plants and other lines. 
HARD-FACING PRODUCTS— 
Armite Laboratories, Los Angeles, has 
issued a bulletin describing its hard- 
facing products for application on 
friction surfaces by electric arc or 
oxyacetylene These are in 
various wide variety of 


methods. 
forms for a 
uses. 

ROLLER CHAIN—Simplifying and 
improving machine design is the sub- 
ject matter of a booklet by the Dia- 
mond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 
It presents eight transmis- 
sion application where chain drives 
are of particular importance to de- 
signers. Each class is described and 
its practical application shown. 

GASKETS—Akron Metallic Gasket 
Co., Akron, O., has issued a catalog, 
No. 31, showing principal types of 
gaskets, with particular reference to 
higher pressures which have necessi- 
tated improvement in devices. 
Full descriptions and prices are given. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS—A p pleton 
Electric Co., Chicago, in Bulletin 901 
lists and illustrates its various types of 
malleable outlets for rigid conduit and 
couplings, connectors and clamps for 
use with threadless thin-wall conduit. 


classes of 


these 
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